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THE LOST ART 
CHARTRES 


Those jewelled windows, glowing lambent flame, 
And blue more clear and deep than azure sky 

Or Como’s sapphire lake that mountains frame, 
Dazzle our purblind eye. 


Lost art, we say—no mortal hand of ours 
Can catch the splendor and the shining light, 
As of a myriad bright enamelled flowers 

. Flashing upon our sight. 


Is it our hands that fail before the task, 

That falter fumbling; eyes that cannot find 
The magic glow elusive? so we ask— 

Ah no, the heart is blind. 


Those sturdy men of old, who toiled and wrought 
To make this miracle that shines and gleams 
Upon us now, to artist’s vision brought 

The fabric of their dreams. 


Who knows what mystic visions, what strange spell 
Glimmered before the artist’s dazzled eyes, 

Depths such as Dante pictured in his Hell, 

His steeps of Paradise. 


Who knows what ardent faith within him burned, 
When heaven itself had seemed less fair to him 
Than those bright ecstasies that he had yearned 

To catch ere they grow dim. 
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Within his church a light man had not seen, 
On sea or land, light of the soul elate, 

A moment’s vision, lovely and serene, 

Here made perpetuate. 


Our windows fade because our faith is low, 

A flickering candle quenched before daybreak. 
Dark Ages? No, ages aflame, aglow, 

Age of the soul awake! 


That faith we seek, but cannot wholly find, 
Yet as we gaze on Chartres, the Gothic art, 
The mystic’s vision, the believing mind, 
Speak softly to the heart. 


Still the hands falter, nor can we restore 
The radiant art, but let the organ strain 
Leap to the vaults, where flame-like glories pour, 
Till we can dream again. 
CHARLOTTE F, Bascock. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 














A DAY IN THE CATHEDRAL CITY OF CHARTRES 


After lamenting the broken shell of Rheims, we were doubly 
thankful that the battle line had not reached the marvel at Char- 
tres, for by comparison with this, all other French cathedrals 
hold but secondary interest. The cathedral towns of England, 
green, serene, filled with memories of great personalities, are so 
different in their effect from those of France that they are hardly 
comparable. A French town swarms up around its cathedral, gray 
and dry, the prevailing tone relieved only by its red roofs; its 
stone pavement burns in the hot sun; the Place before the cathe- 
dral is unshaded from the glare so that the gloom within seems 
grateful; and it is steeped, withal, in such an atmosphere of an- 
tiquity and dim legend that the American visitor feels more re- 
mote from the actual and present than in an English church. 
Although Chartres is only eighty-eight kilometers from Paris, 
other-worldliness pervades it. You are ages away from the mod- 
ernity of gay little Tours, or the elegance of yesterday that you 
found at Versailles. Only Brittany seems more ancient still. 


The church, the center of all medieval towns, is usually on a 
height, its spires, or towers, visible for miles around. Thus the 
“old town” of Chartres scrambles up its cliff for the protection 
and reassurance of its great cathedral, like children around a 
mother—house after house, close and dark, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from one another at a distance. This medieval plan 
for mutual protection gave village life a compactness that turned 
its back on adventure, and may possibly be one reason why French- 
men are not world-wanderers. 

We chose a sunny Sunday morning to go to Chartres, for 
a gray stone town is much mollified by sunshine, and the first 
glimpse of its two differing spires springing up toward a French 
blue sky is a thrilling sight. The smaller spire, dating from 1091, 
is, according to Henry Adams in Mont Saint Michel and Char- 
tres, the most perfect piece of architecture in the world. It is four 
centuries older than the taller one, which to our uninstructed taste 
seemed the more beautiful. However, both are fine enough; and 
the approaching view of the cathedral which you get by degrees 
as you climb the street from the station, confirms its claim of being 
the most impressive cathedral in France. The vast and harmo- 
nious proportions, the soaring spires, great porches, unique choir 
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screen, amazing sculpture,—above all, the magnificence of its 
stained glass windows (one hundred and seventy-five glowing 
jewels)—form one of the chief glories of Gothic architecture, 

The cathedral of Chartres is built in the shape of a Latin cross 
with a circular apse, and faces the sunrise of midsummer day, 
the Feast of St. John the Baptist, the second patron of the cathe- 
dral. Its exterior length is five hundred six feet; its interior area 
is fifty-four thousand square feet and may accommodate eighteen 
thousand persons. The material of which it is built is hard lime 
stone from Berchéres, a village two leagues away, and is so fresh 
looking today that it is hard to realize that seven centuries have 
weathered it. Here and there are seen the workman’s marks on 
the stones, but the name of the architect who designed it is un- 
known. 

The best view of the exterior is from the Rue de la Cordon- 
niére, opposite the South Porch, on some sunny morning, when 
sharply outlined before you are the two tapering spires, the but- 
tresses of the nave, the flight of the south steps, and the Porch 
within, with the Rose window above it. The wealth of detail, how- 
ever, is too much for one glance; the figures on the great Porches, 
the flying buttresses—not to mention pinnacles, galleries, gar- 
goyles—offer such intricate detail, that you decide, like some 
Americans in our party, “to stay a week, and study it one side 
at a time,”—much to the amusement of an English clergyman 
nearby. Meanwhile you must satisfy your growing curiosity about 
that vast interior of which you have read and heard much, for 
even the most conservative traveler grows extravagant when he 
tries to describe the glories of Chartres. So you ascend the steps 
of the Royal Porch, and enter. 

The first impression is heightened by coming into the dim nave 
from the bright sunshine of the Place. It is all but overwhelm- 
ing, and the eyes must gradually grow accustomed to the lighting 
effects. Feeling very much subdued, we sit down near the en- 
trance, far away from a whispering crowd from Cook’s, letting the 
glory of the windows and the grandeur of the nave take posses 
sion of us. The windows are very cunningly arranged to produce 
this gradual effect; first, a dim, religious light of rich colors as 
you enter, then it brightens as you approach the center, still more 
glorious colors fall around the choir, until finally in the sanctuary, 
the most brilliant hues of all stream from the vaulting. One vat 
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tage point after another offers new marvels of glass and stone, 
distance and shadow. Add to the visual effect that of the rolling 
organ, if you enter during service, the monotones of the distant 
celebrants in rich vestments, the kneeling figures and murmuring 
yoices,—and you realize the force of Napoleon’s remark when 
he entered Chartres cathedral: “An atheist must feel ill at ease 
here.” 

A young priest with a fine face and voice mounts the faraway 
pulpit and preaches an impassioned sermon. Not understanding 
his fluid rapidity, we steal through the pillars toward the choir 
screen, one of the marvels of church decoration, and doubtless 
the most beautiful one in existence. Several sculptors under the 
direction of Jehan de Beauce wrought on this masterpiece from 
1514 to 1529. It consists of forty scenes under elaborate canopies, 
depicting the life of the Virgin. Anecdotes and homely scenes 
familiar to the medieval sculptors rather than representative of 
Jewish life in the time of Augustus, we imagine, characterize these 
groups and add greatly to their interest. The intricate and ex- 
quisite stone lace work, the arches, gables, needles, turrets by the 
hundred and no two alike; fanciful animals, dignitaries, gnome- 
like figures—all form a mass of decoration, amazing, without con- 
fusion. One popular group shows a charming bit of home life; 
Joseph sits asleep in his chair after a hard day’s work, while an 
angel whispers to him of the Annunciation, and Mary with an ex- 
pression of demure pride sews on a little garment, an open book 
on her knee. It is a scene that might be found (without a visible 
angel) in almost any of the little houses around the cathedral 
today. Another naive group is that of the Circumcision; Joseph 
is holding the Divine Child, while the youthful mother offers a 
towel, but turns away her head in dismay. The sculptor has made 
even the Babe look frightened. 

But the glass is the chief wonder of Chartres. There are one 
hundred twenty-five large windows (the middle window of the 
facade is thirty-two feet high), three large, thirty-five medium, 
and two small Rose windows; three thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine figures in all, dating from the forgotten art of the 
thirteenth century glaziers. Most of the upper windows were 
given by Saint Louis; the lower ones by the ancient Guilds. The 
generosity of kings, princes, lords, linendrapers, butchers, pastry- 
cooks, tavernkeepers, farmers, ploughmen, and a host of other 
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donors, resulted in what is the finest collection of stained glass 
in the world. Not one of the artists has signed his work, and the 
name of only one of these master glaziers has come down to us 
—that of Clement of Chartres. The eastern windows glorify 
Mary as Patron of the Church; the western, Christ as Judge; the 
southern, the life of Jesus in the world; the northern, Mary as 
Refuge of Sinners. The windows must be read from bottom to 
top and left to right. Usually the donors are represented at the 
bottom; for example, in the magnificent Northern Rose, called 
“The Rose of France,” the angles below the Rose contain the Lilies 
of France and the Castles of Castile, the symbols of King Louis IX 
and Blanche of Castile; and under the seventh bay in the 
Clerestory are the donor and’ his wife in prayer, with an inscrip- 
tion, “Men of Tours have given these three windows.”’ The most 
interesting story is that of the superb “Charlemagne and Ro- 
land” window, given by the Furriers’ Guild, the first section of 
which shows a furrier selling a citizen a cloak lined with vair. 
The glass is very clear and the whole legend can be easily followed 
in the other sections. As Henry Adams says, blue of vary- 
ing shades is the prevailing color of the glass; indeed, he suggests 
that its predominance may be due to the superiority of some gla- 
zier who exercised a monopoly of blue glass. Nevertheless we 
wondered if it might be so, because blue is the Virgin’s color. 


Every Saturday at sunset the organist gives a recital in the 
cathedral, with only the light of the flickering candles before the 
shrines and the glory streaming through the windows; the rest 
in shadow and darkness. The music is very fine; the effect of 
the mounting sound, the shadowy spaces, the rich shafts of light 
slanting through the pillared spaces, is incomparably impressive. 
Here and there move the dark figures of vergers. 


But the vergers here are by no means the gracious and chatty 
gentlemen one meets in an English cathedral. These at Chartres 
are rather formidable personages, with large staffs of office and 
picturesque garb. They precede the priest when he passes from 
the altar to the pulpit or out of the sanctuary to the sacristy, with 
a loud rap, rap of the staff on the stone pavement. They also pre- 
cede the deacon who takes the collection during Mass, and no nook 
or shadowed column escapes their observation. We found a fe- 
mote corner during the sermon where we might gaze undisturbed 
and undisturbing, when like the approach of fate we heard that 
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inexorable staff, and beheld a severe verger bearing down upon 
us, who presently paused before our concealment, letting the staff 
fall with one peremptory thump. It was rather terrifying to be 
thus sought out in such awe-inspiring surroundings by that re- 
sounding staff of office, and we hastened to contribute, whereupon 
the staff retreated afar off to find another lurking tourist. 


After Mass most of the congregation sought the chapel of “Our 
Lady of the Pillar.” This shrine is the center of veneration in 
Chartres, and has an important history for the faithful. The an- 
nual pilgrimage of Our Lady of Chartres is the religious cere- 
mony par excellence of France, according to M. Clerval’s’ inter- 
esting Chartres, Its Cathedral and Monuments. It has three main 
objects—the Druidical Statue in the crypt, Our Lady of the Pil- 
lar, and La Sainte Chemise, of which the second is the most im- 
portant. The chapel of Our Lady of the Pillar is the most popu- 
lar of the thirty-nine “least altars” founded by kings and princes 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The statue, made 
of black marble, is called “The Black Virgin” and “The Virgin 
of Miracles,” and dates from the sixteenth century. The Virgin 
and Child are dressed stiffly in royal robes of silk and lace, heavy 
with gold and jewels, and wear jeweled gold crowns. Hundreds 
of gold hearts cover the walls of the chapel and rich lamps are 
kept burning day and night. The Virgin is mounted on a marble 
tronc or pillar, the stone column which formerly supported her 
having been “caved in by the kisses of the faithful.” 

Here we saw peasant, nuns, tourists, fashionable women in 
mourning, men who looked like professors at the Sorbonne, ail 
kneel and fervently kiss the pillar, some several times, a few 
fastidiously wiping a spot with a handkerchief first. Devotees 
are constantly lighting candles and praying before the statue; a 
priest is in attendance from eight in the morning till nightfall, 
blessing pilgrims and children, and receiving applications for 
lamps and hearts. The fervency of reverence paid this statue and 
“Notre Dame Sous Terre” gave again that impression of some- 
thing very remote and legendary, in spite of the sophisticated- 
looking persons participating in the worship. Henry Adams says, 
“Unless you can go back to your dolls you are out of place here.” 
The veneration of this jeweled, amiable “Black Virgin” with the 
hearts and candles, flowers and lamps, the long line of people 
kissing the pedestal, her little chape! the chief object in that mag- 
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nificent cathedral,—presented a study of religious experience at 
once picturesque and baffling; particularly so, as we remarked 
the entirely twentieth century manner of the business-like priest in 
attendance. Obviously just from dejeuner, and evidently a little 
late, he returned to his throne-like seat before the shrine; his 
matter-of-fact manner of getting out books and belongings, sum- 
moning the next devotee for blessing, crisply reading the prayer, 
and passing on to the next, was as characteristic of the brisk prac- 
ticality of the French as the surroundings were remote and mys- 
tical, 

The third object of the pilgrimage is “La Sainte Chemise,” the 
veil of the Virgin, and the chief tresor of Chartres, and with the 
Druidical Statue the reason for the basilica. History states that 
the Emperor Constantine offered it to Charlemagne. Enclosed 
in a precious shrine, “it is,” says M. Clerval, “as genuine as can 
be.” It used to be exposed upon the high altar for special oc- 
casions, where through three openings in the box could be seen 
a folded white veil. On August 15, the Assumption of the Virgin, 
the shrine is carried in procession through the city. Many mira- 
cles are attributed to its efficacy, notably the subsidence of a 
plague of cholera in 1832, when the people begged that it be car- 
ried through the streets. 


The whole effect of the cathedral is magnificent graciousness. 
Henry Adams says, “Chartres is a smile.” The statues on the 
porches are slender, almost effeminate, kindly beings, as are those 
charming personages on the choir screen. The beautiful modern 
group of the Assumption on the high altar carries out the ancient 
graciousness. The Virgins are smiling and benign, the apostles 
benevolent. The fabulous animals and gargoyles are humorous 
creatures, not terrible suffering things or grimly ironical, like 
so many that peer out of that Gothic world from some other 
French cathedrals. The lovely female statue of Eleanore of 
Guienne at the right of the central doorway, M. Huysman imag- 
ined to be the elder sister of the Prodigal Son, pleading that the 
fatted calf be killed for her brother. One carries away M. 
Huyman’s conception because it is so suggestive of the pervading 
tone of the whole. 

The history of the cathedral is full of change and vicissitude. 
Tradition says that at the foot of the Roman walls encircling the 
ancient Druid town was an old well and a grotto (now the por- 
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tion of the crypt under the choir) full of pagan relics, and that 
near this the early Christians found an altar representing a Virgin 
on a throne holding a child. Many explanations were given; some 
thought that the Druids might have had a revelation of the com- 
ing of the Redeemer as did Isaiah among the Jews. Thus the 
tradition of the Druidical Virgin arose. A small church was 
erected on the site of the grotto in the second century,—the germ 
of the present cathedral. Additions, destructions, fires, and 
changes wrought upon this small beginning throughout the cen- 
turies following. During the twelfth century a fervor of religious 
building spread through Europe; it was a time when architecture 
was transformed by the Gothic style, and the cathedral received 
the benefit of this impetus. Tremendous activity resulted. The 
Virgin wrought “miracles in plenty,” according to a Latin nar- 
rative of the time, and pilgrims came from all over Europe to 
see the marvels, bringing gifts like the magi of old. Such was 
the enthusiasm of building that when laborers hauling stone halted 
on the road from fatigue, they confessed their sins, and “nothing 
was heard but suppliant prayers to God for pardon.” When they 
reached the church, they arranged their wagons like a camp, placed 
tapers on them and laid the sick thereon for healing. There were 
no cold mechanics about cathedral building during this period. 
The church was dedicated in 1260, St. Louis and the royal family 
attending. During the French Revolution the treasure was plun- 
dered, the shrine opened, and a resolution was even offered to 
pull the cathedral down, but it was spared because of the difficulty 
of disposing of the stones. Finally it was turned into a “Temple 
of Reason” and profane ceremonies held in its ancient walls. By 
degrees, however, religious services were restored and the havoc 
repaired. One marvels that the stained glass windows withstood 
the shocks of the centuries. During 1918 they were all taken 
down for safety, and during 1919-1923 were cleaned and put back 
into place. Now free from the dust of ages they are glorious 
beyond description. 


In the intervals of visiting the cathedral, we found the old town 
itself interesting. Chartres is one of the very ancient cities of 
France, ruled by kings and an important center of Druid worship 
before Caesar conquered Gaul. More kingly adventurers, plun- 
derers, and conquerors marched up its crooked streets than there 
is space to enumerate. Compared with its ancient vicissitudes, the 
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chief happenings of the present sound insignificant. The great- 
est day is August 15, Assumption Day, when “La Sainte Chemise” 
is carried through the streets. There is a ten-day fair in May 
and September, originally granted by Henry III; then the sombre 
old town wears a livelier air, but again relapses into the routine 
of its few simple industries, and resigns itself to being “a seat 
of tourisme.” Aside from the all-absorbing matters of the bishop- 
ric, the occupations are mainly agricultural. Wheat and percheron 
horses are the chief products; “such are also lark pies and ginger- 
bread, stained glass and hosiery,” M. Clerval somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately remarks. 

The old and lower town irregularly bordering the Eure, a tiny 
stream to American eyes, looks like a page from an illuminated 
missal. It mounts up winding alleys among old houses with gables 
facing the street and first floors jutting out into it. Its women 
lean out from the back stoop forever washing clothes in the mean- 
dering stream between the houses; its men hang over the gray old 
bridges dangling fishing rods, patient and futile pecheurs, appar- 
ently, for who can imagine any fish seeking livelihood in such 
doubtful water as the Eure, where slops go in and washing goes 
on almost at the same places? Withal it is a social stream to a 
degree, for the banks resound with whirring French pleasantries; 
it is in fact a boon for those who enjoy the interchange of ideas. 
The entire effect of the old town is that of a medieval tale laid 
in that “somewhere else of the imagination,’ as Stevenson cails 
it. 

We followed the “tour de ville,” a wide avenue shaded by elms 
and chestnuts that stretches around the town. At the foot of 
the old ramparts that Henry IV besieged and over the ancient 
moat we rode in a Ford! The chauffeur had been in a German 
prison, and when we asked if he had suffered cruelties, he ex- 
claimed, “Du tout, du tout! never! We were as companions.” 
This was the second Frenchman to repudiate German atrocites, 
the other being our chauffeur at Rheims. Parenthetically—we 
found that even the humblest Frenchman “aims to please” in the 
way of business. If in the interludes of trade the “patron” wishes 
to discuss scenery, French history, or the cat, “Mimi,” Jules will 
turn his facile wits and tongue to the subject and tactfully offer 
such illuminating remarks as he sees will suit the occasion. Our 
chauffeur discussed war, industry, and the history of Chartres 
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with an intelligence and charm that would have put to shame 
an American chauffeur—if indeed the latter could feel any sense 
of inferiority. He pointed out the views of the old town from 
the Pont de la Courtille; on one side the wandering Eure, on an- 
other the artillery barracks in what was once the abbey of the 
Benedictines, and over all the dominating buttresses and spires. 
We saw the most beautiful officier at the barracks it is possible 
for France to produce. The horizon blue and gold of his uni- 
form were speckless and creaseless, his face and air as gallant as 
any knight that sallied forth from the city of olden times. “What 
a magnificent officer!” exclaimed one of us; whereat he smiled 
indulgently, and, we decided later, agreeingly. 

We stopped for an all too short a visit at the church of St. 
Peter, one of the finest secondary churches in France, to admire 
the blazing fourteenth century windows and the famous enamels, 
a gift to Diane de Poitiers from her royal lover, Henry I]. We 
rode to the ville through the Porte Guillaume, a fine bit of fifteenth 
century military architecture—a solid wall, pierced with a Gothic 
doorway and huge machicolated battlements whence burning oil 
used to descend on the besiegers, and surrounded by a double ditch. 

On Sunday the streets are almost deserted; Mass in the morn- 
ing, the all-important matter of dejeuner following; then family 
visiting presumably, and decorous walks along the parkway over- 
looking the old town, in the afternoon. We glimpsed one charm- 
ing bit of family life in an upper window of a narrow street. 
The father had evidently arrived for the dejeuner which was in 
progress before the open window. The mother and two girls 
greeted him in turn with kisses on both cheeks. One of the daugh- 
ters grasped him by the shoulders again and kissed him hard and 
rapidly many times on his rough cheeks, while he smiled with 
satisfaction, but, as is the custom with French papas, merely al- 
lowed himself to be embraced without kissing in return. Then 
they all sat down to what must be the most enjoyable meal of the 
day, after the long fast since the sketchy cafe-au-lait-chicory and 
hard roll of the early morning. 

The newer town is beginning to look trim and sophisticated. 
We were impressed with the notable absence of beggars that 
swarm in some of the towns. At Dinan, for instance, the sick 
were carried to the windows on a street so narrow that they 
might have clasped desperate hands across it, while tourists were 
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besought for centimes in fading voices which when ignored gained 
somewhat in volume, as imprecations followed us up the hill. The 
French, we were told, usually give these suppliants a sou, for they 
fear the curses ; but the Anglo Saxon seems less sensitive to male- 
diction. We asked a lad the way to the hotel for lunch, and he 
went with us all the way, making tactful conversation meanwhile, 
that we might not walk with a taciturn guide, pointing out the 
wonders of the new post office, quite charming us by his natural 
courtesy, and richly earning his tip, anticipation of which had 
shone from his ingenuous eyes all the way. 

We finished our day at the shop of a famous photographer, 
whose pictures of the cathedral are said to be the finest photo- 
graphs in France. He has spent sixteen years studying his sub- 
ject and has reproduced the coloring of the windows as nearly 
as it seems possible to do without the sunshine mellowing them. 
Reluctantly we hurried for the five o’clock train back to Paris, 
and for many miles of that golden landscape watched from the 
window dissolving views of the crowding gray, red-roofed town, 
the flying buttresses and apse crowning the hill, and last, the thrust 
of two differing spires into the French-gray sky. 

KATHERINE Morse. 

New York City. 











ENGLISH GOTHIC AND ELIZABETHAN POETRY 


The last decades of the eighteenth century are well known to 
have been a hey-day of aesthetic theorizing. We have since, to 
be sure, witnessed a parade of the scholarship which a compre- 
hensive criticism of the arts demands, and written with greater 
psychological subtlety on the aesthetic experience. An ever in- 
creasing professionalism has enabled us to argue at least more 
elusively on good and bad workmanship. But the larger function 
of aesthetic studies, as the eighteenth century instinctively per- 
ceived, is to establish a common basis for a description of the arts. 
Method in such study need be neither psychological nor, indeed, 
judicial. Its aim is simply to discover common denominators for 
aesthetic experiences taken from the most diverse realms of art 
and life. In eighteenth century ideas of “gothick” and “correct,” 
two such denominators were found. These terms applied equally 
to landscape and painting, literature and architecture, sculpture 
and even music. We may regret the violent partisanship as a 
rule displayed, for the eighteenth century writer usually praised 
one of these two realms of taste to the disparagement of the other. 
Thus Thomas Gray in one of his moments of romantic ardor 
pronounces a “gothick” scene in Wales incomparably superior to 
the civilities to which nature had been trained under the hands 
of English gardeners. But this partisanship in argument should 
not conceal from us the intelligence of the distinction. All 
thoughtful persons of the age caught its substance, perhaps more 
keenly than is possible today; although many would of course 
have stammered in an effort to refine its definition. 


The eighteenth century thinkers vitalized but by no means ex- 
hausted their theme. The writer on landscape, for example, rarely 
made analogies bewteen landscape and literary criticism. Numer- 
ous terms, such as “gothick” and “correct’”’ were employed equally 
in the two fields, but the fields themselves were rarely compared. 
Hence we may conclude that the critics began but failed to com- 
plete a structure of aesthetic theories embracing the arts. While 
the leading ideas of my essay go back to the Augustan age, the 
arrangement of my subject-matter must, however, be modern. I 
shall trace the idea of taste known to an earlier age as “gothick”’ 
through the two arts of poetry and architecture up to the pre- 
Augustan period of English history. 
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What the eighteenth century authors intended by the familiar 
term “gothick” need not long detain us here. The word proved 
similar to but not identical with “romantic,” and like the latter 
term was of course differently employed by different writers, 
Blake’s idea, for example, was hardly Gray’s. We may recall 
however that in general by “gothick” was meant any style in- 
herited from the so-called Dark Ages, and irreducible to rules. 
Indeed if an artist in any field whatsoever created a style merely 
to please his own taste, irrespective of deliberate conformity to 
a prescribed standard, the result would not improbably be found 
“gothick and irregular.” The “gothick” spirit spelt freedom, the 
classical, law. The “gothick” artist was described as an indi- 
vidualist revelling in audacities of surprise; the friend of enthu- 
siasm, the foe of decorum. He not only delighted in moods akin 
to the abandon of nature, but fearlessly created irregularities for 
which nature itself offered no studied analogies. He sought ec- 
centricity rather than normality, and even regarded mar ~s nor- 
mally a being far more eccentric than the classicist carcd:io con- 
ceive him. The “gothick” artist, ever a romanticist, achieved a 
fecundity and profusion that seemed confusion, nay, chaos, itself, 
to the classically minded. These were, then, familiar implications 
of the word “gothick.” 

Having examined the aesthetic theory, let us turn our attention 
to the aesthetic achievement. The English genius prior to the eigh- 
teenth century had excelled chiefly in literature, music, and archi- 
tecture. English literature had reached its apogee in the last de- 
cade of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century. 
In that age of achievement the dominating figures had been of 
course Spenser, Shakespere, Fletcher, Jonson, and Milton. All 
but the last two were held without question to exemplify the ro- 
mantic and the grotesque; while no eighteenth century reader of 
Jonson could ever forget that the dramatist had flourished in the 
“rude” age of James 1; or of Milton, that the poet had descended 
from the Elizabethans. 

England’s music offered small analogy to her literature. Pre- 
Elizabethan music had been totally forgotten. Even in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge the British art may be said to begin with 
Byrd and his contemporaries, all of whom wrote under the strict- 
est canons. Purcell, their direct heir, remained popular in the age 
of Handel. Such a tradition could in no sense be called “gothick,” 
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In architecture, however, the case is altered. During the Mid- 
die Ages Britain had been sown with noble churches, from Chi- 
chester to Glasgow and from Saint David’s to Norwich. Of these 
buildings nearly half were destroyed in the religious reformation 
of the early sixteenth century. But the greater number of the 
largest examples remained as witnesses even in their mutilated 
state to their medieval grandeur. 

In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries great skill, to 
be sure, was attained in domestic building and decoration. The 
secular art, with its extravagant mannerisms, appeared however, 
in the eighteenth century use of the term, scarcely less “gothick” 
than the early ecclesiastical architecture. Popular criticism today 
views the earlier religious art with a somewhat sentimental enthu- 
siasm, and comparatively slights the secular and aristocratic art 
of the English Renaissance. Still, we shall in the end probably 
accord with the commonly received opinion that English architec- 
ture reaciied its zenith in the thirteenth century. Hence I choose 
a comparisOn between Elizabethan poetry and English Gothic as 
both bolder and more significant than a comparison between that 
poetry and Elizabethan architecture or decoration. Violent con- 
trast and surprise, freedom in execution and originality in de- 
sign confessedly rank among the chief aesthetic characteristics 
in the literature of Shakespere and his contemporaries. These 
qualities, which were once subsumed under the word “gothick,” 
are equally present in the early buildings. I shall dwell at greater 
length on the architecture than on the poetry, for Elizabethan 
poets are as a rule much the more widely, and for the present 
discussion, more satisfactorily known. Our literature on archi- 
tecture however remains even today divided into two classes, which 
for our immediate purpose prove equally barren. First come the 
sentimentalists, followers of two of the most diverse personali- 
ties in English history, Horace Walpole and John Ruskin; and 
secondly, the archaeologists, among whom Freeman, with his wide 
scholarship, still holds a commanding position. Neither of these 
schools contributes materially to an aesthetic criticism. Whoever 
approaches this field must therefore act with the temerity yet cir- 
cumspection of a pioneer, 

We should be needlessly confused by taking our illustrations 
of Gothic architecture from numerous sources. Just as we might 
choose Shakespere to represent the Elizabethan poets, we may 
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without hesitation select a single building to afford illustrations 
from the sister art. Three out of four critics of architecture 
would, I think, at once suggest Lincoln Cathedral as our most 
desirable example, not because this cathedral surpasses all others 
in England in beauty, although such might possibly be thought 
the case, but because it most fully expresses all that is best in the 
peculiar spirit of English art. Many famous churches, as West- 
minster Abbey, show foreign influence too strongly to serve our 
purpose. 

In his discussion of English architecture Fergusson, a pioneer 
critic, selected Salisbury for special attention. But there are dis- 
tinct objections to the choice. Salisbury has suffered more from 
renovation than Lincoln. It is much less rich in ornament and 
detail. No great church more laments the sweeping away of 
monuments. Moreover in the simplicity and consistency of its 
art and in its almost mechanical repetition of motifs, it cannot be 
held typical of English architecture. I have neither the will nor 
the temptation to decry the church at Salisbury. In many of 
its features, as in its vaulting, to mention but one, to my own eye 
it generally surpasses the Minster at Lincoln. But the latter 
building undoubtedly represents more of the noble phases of 
British architecture than any church in the kingdom. Viollet-le- 
duc, after a careful analysis, made the famous declaration that 
it showed no influence whatsoever from French Gothic. Certainly 
it better represents English medieval architecture than such 
churches as Peterborough and Norwich, for however fine the lat- 
ter may be they chiefly consist of a Norman architecture that is 
not, strictly speaking, English, and of Perpendicular work, which 
is now rarely held to be distinguished. Lincoln affords the best 
example of the so-called Early English style as conjugated by the 
progressive taste of over four generations of workmen. Com- 
menced when British architecture first became national, it was 
happily completed before the national art became decadent. 


The aesthetic values of this church are precisely those. signi- 
fied in the highly significant term “gothick” as used in the eigh- 
teenth century. Although the building is fairly logical, from a 
structural point of view, as any building must be which has stood 
exposed for six centuries upon an English hill-top, no other affords 
the eye more pleasurable surprises, or bolder oppositions of mass 
and line. It presents a symphony of lights and shadows; details 
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constantly arrest our attention; and both details and major lines 
frequently charm us with their lyrical effect. No architecture 
better expresses a spirit of freedom and invention. Although the 
whole church possesses a unity of composition certainly not found, 
for example, in Ely, it expresses also a great variety of moods. 


We may begin our analysis by a critical view of the exterior. 
Even from a distance we miss, of course, the astonishing lines and 
masses, lights and shadows, afforded only by the vertiginous choirs 
built according to the French buttress system. Yet the eye in 
time must discover regularity even in the apparent maze of the 
French buttresses. These ultimately astonish not because they 
surprise, but, as Professor Prior has well said, because they ex- 
press abandon. The lines of the English building are less emo- 
tional, but even bolder in their elementary assertion of contrasts 
in parallels and perpendiculars, and in their contained structures. 
From the prolonged and accentuated roof at Lincoln rise the three 
towers. Even the most distant sight of the church affords a les- 
son in the aesthetic effect of opposed masses. 

On circling the walls of the exterior we at once perceive the 
complexity of the plan as contrasted with that of the French build- 
ings. The double transept system appears here to great advan- 
tage, for, unlike the transepts at Salisbury, those at Lincoln boldly 
contrast in points of detail. Chapels protrude irregularly from 
the main building on three sides, the chapter house and cloisters 
forming the chief appendages from the north. Many irregularly 
spaced and variously designed buttresses contribute to the free- 
dom of play. No work could be at once more soundly architec- 
tural and more studiously eccentric. 

The west front brings us face to face with a most striking 
specimen of what the Augustans meant by “gothick” in art. The 
entire front, in the boldest English manner, protrudes from the 
main building and is sharply distinguished from it in composition, 
Moreover the builders of the larger part of the front did not scorn 
to work in a pointed style about the core of a Norman front re- 
maining from an earlier structure. Still later architects have 
helped to make this facade one of the most hybrid spectacles in 
all architecture. And yet even today, denuded of the sculpture 
which must have been its glory, it remains undeniably impressive. 
A single composition has been wrought out of a composite of 
styles. 
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It would be an error to maintain that the elements of surprise 
and contrast in medieval architecture are due chiefly to the vari- 
ous styles in which the buildings are constructed. The mere com- 
bination of styles, themselves too Protean to be strictly definable, 
affords a most imperfect explanation of the “gothick” effect. In 
each of the styles represented at Lincoln great freedom prevails. 
Although denied merely erratic and non-architectural caprice, 
workmen were taught to cultivate rather than to curb individuality, 
A single generation produced a great variety of designs: in mould- 
ings, in tracery, in capitals, in vaulting, in sculpture, indeed in all 
points of detail, even attaining in the major lines of the building 
the aesthetic excitement of the unexpected. 

This freedom becomes increasingly evident as we enter the 
church. Not only do the parts differ harmoniously. The most 
elementary features of the design show a sense for dramatic con- 
trast and surprise. As we step into the main crossing we sud- 
denly become aware of a new church extending down the un- 
rivalled depth of the transepts. The lantern of the tower above 
may not be so pleasing from the interior as from the exterior, but 
constitutes from within even more abrupt an element. The second, 
or eastern transept, further elaborates the plan. Even if Saint 
Hugh’s choir were not darkened by modern glass, we should have 
the contrast of light pouring in from the east window and leav- 
ing the remainder of the church in shadow. Such effects are not 
only dramatic, but dramatically correct. The deeply recessed 
vaulting, starting low, gives of course less a spirit of exaltation 
than the far airier vault at Amiens, but because of its form and 
relation to the windows affords much bolder contrasts of light 
and darkness. 

We should carefully examine the aesthetic value of the three 
chief elements of the bays: the pier arcade, the window arcade, 
and the intermediate and moderately small triforium, Where 
these three elements are approximately equal, as at Ely, more 
repose but less elasticity and lyrical feeling results. Throughout 
Ely we have the comparatively monotonous rhythm of three equal 
and constituent parts. In the Norman naves of Ely and Peterbor- 
ough this reposeful style may be seen in its historically native form 
and to the best advantage. In France, where the triforium becomes 
so far diminished in size as to be an almost negligible factor, 
the builders likewise attain precisely the effect which they seek: 
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that is, unity and simplicity, with audacity. Their great arcades 
above and below become virtually one. But neither the repose 
of the design at Ely and Peterborough, nor the amazingly simple 
abandon of that at Amiens and Beauvais, was desired by the archi- 
tects at Lincoln. Their passion became everywhere to create 
distinct and sharply individualized elements for purposes of con- 
trast. From the least moulding to the outlines of the roof and 
towers, this principle appears. It becomes splendidly exempli- 
fied in the nave construction. The lyrical feeling arises from a 
broken rhythm, emphasizing the triforium enough to make it 
felt, and yet subordinating it so that the effect is that of one 
short between two long beats. 

In the east end of the Lincoln choir we possess an unsurpassed 
example of genuinely architectural decoration in stone. The 
derestory, the triforium, and the piers are all richly ornamented, 
at times even with grotesques, yet all the ornament accentuates 
the structural lines. As numerous critics have observed, the dark- 
ening of the triforium helps to clarify and stress the enriched 
mouldings. This darkening in fact not only accentuates the details 
of the ornamentation, but sharply distinguished the three major 
elements in the interior. The lofty choir screen, so characteristic 
of the English style, is here of stone, and contributes a still fur- 
ther dramatic touch to the architecture. A similar effect is at- 
tained by the spacious retro-choir, that extends, only partially 
screened, behind the high altar. “What lies beyond,” becomes 
the inevitable question. We are led to expect further architec- 
tural variations, and are not disappointed with the disclosures. 


In all of its moods; from its most minute arcading to its pri- 
mary design; in ground plan and elevation; without and within; 
this church reveals the passion of British Gothic for invention 
and surprise. The entire building may be imagined as a symphony 
of lyrical moods. Even those critics who have found other Eng- 
lish churches more admirable in their execution, acknowledge that 
in Lincoln we possess the cradle of all that is genuinely English 
in the earlier medieval architecture. Upon this commanding hill 
a company of inspired masons and architects created new and 
varied forms of art, neither imitating the plans of others nor 
austerely formulating rules for themselves. Today we celebrate 
the French Gothic for its classical simplicity and perfection. But 
Lincoln, as representative of the English style, still appears to 
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us unequivocally “gothick” in the eighteenth century sense of the 
word. It best exemplifies in architecture those qualities so loudly 
acclaimed by the radicais and decried by the conservatives in the 
latter part of the Augustan age. 


When the significance of the English Gothic style as disting 
from that of France is grasped, there remains small difficulty in 
perceiving its value as a native comment upon the history of pre. 
Augustan English literature. Chaucer to be sure, as his modem 
critics have so exhaustively shown, came under direct French 
influence. Writing English in the style of Westminster, he con- 
trasts most vividly with his contemporary, William Langland, the 
most national of the greater English medieval poets. The careful 
reader of Langland’s work must acknowledge it the most genuinely 
“gothick” poem in English. Supremely architectural in its half- 
epical, half-theological plan, and yet abounding in rugged and 
abrupt transitions, it finely expresses an aesthetic sense wholly 
akin to that of the artists at Lincoln. For more than two hundred 
years after Langland’s death this spirit held the upper hand in all 
the most powerful and characteristic productions of the British 
imagination. If William Dunbar, chief of the Scotch poets, had 
lost the epic feeling that inspired the greater poets and archi- 
tects of the Middle Ages, the lyric conceived in the Gothic spirit 
remains his. His poems resemble a desultory collection of medie- 
val chantries from which the common nave has disappeared. The 
same may be said of the lyrics of the most gifted of the Welsh 
poets of the seventeenth century, Henry Vaughan. The first influx 
of neo-classical ideas merely gave to the Elizabethans themselves 
a new subject-matter to be treated in the aesthetic temper of the 
Middle Ages. So write Spenser, Marlowe, Nash, Greene, Donne, 
Dekker, Heywood, and Chapman. Even Ben Jonson is in his 
dramas abrupt, episodical, and in the accentuation of detail, re 
morseless; while in eccentricity of rhythm and imagery in their 
minor poems both Jonson and Donne look backward to the Middle 
Ages rather than forward to the generation of Pope. Milton's 
Ode on the Nativity, like the English rococo art of the period, 
animates a new and exotic learning with the aesthetic spirit of an 
unbroken native tradition. 

Above all, in the work of Shakespere we note aesthetic qualities 
still highly similar to those which inspired the building at Lincoln. 
To those who have captured the somewhat elusive spirit of the 
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architecture, this comparison will hardly require further elabora- 
tion. All Shakespere’s plays show the scorn for aesthetic predis- 
positions, the love for freedom, for invention, for sharp contrast, 
surprise, rapidity of movement and lyrical feeling, as expressed 
and evoked also in the architecture. Even when the dramatist goes 
to ancient Rome for his subject, as in Coriolanus, his art still 
retains these qualities as his inescapable medieval inheritance. 
And just as in all great architecture love for surprise and detail 
never induces a slackening in architectural sense, so even in most 
of Shakespere’s looser and minor productions, as in Henry 
Fourth or Pericles, the dramatist keeps his theme firmly in control. 
Eighteenth century critics may even have builded better than 
they precisely knew when they described the literature of Shake- 
spere and his contemporaries as “gothick.” The poet of King 
Lear and of A Winter's Tale is of one blood with the architects 
of Lincoln. It has sometimes been said that this blood still 
flows in English veins, distinguishing the English people from their 
Gallic neighbors. But the magnitude of the thought cautions us 
to be silent. Whoever would discourse on that theme should 
speak, “with something above a mortal mouth.” 


Henry W. WELLs. 
Columbia University. 











THE MEANING OF KATHARSIS 


A Stupy 1n ARISTOTLE’s CANONS OF TRAGEDY 


Note—In preparing this paper I am chiefly in debt to Butcher's editigy 
of the Poetics and to his essays contained in the volume entitled, Aristotl¢; 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. I have also used Bywater’s translation of 
the Poetics, and the translation with comments just published by Lay 
Cooper of Cornell University. I have made reference, also, to John Adding. 
ton Symond’s Greek Poets, Wilmer Cave Wright’s Greek Literature an 
to the volume on Aristotle recently published by Professor W. D. Ros 
of Oxford. 


I 


When Aristotle, the Stagirite, pupil of Plato, teacher of Alex. 
ander, founder of the Peripetetic School, died at Colchis in 
Euboea in the year 322, he left to his disciples in the Athenian 
Lyceum a mass of lecture notes which have come down to w 
in a more or less mutilated form. Unlike Plato’s dialogues, which 
are models of style, many of Aristotle’s writings are devoid of 
literary form; they are mere outlines or syllabuses of the dogmatic 
discourses which he delivered to small groups of students, not 
the finished exercises prepared for private study by his great 
master. 

Nevertheless, the literary legacy of few authors has exerted a 
wide an influence as have the writings of Aristotle. In medieval 
times Aristotle’s was the dominating authority in the realm of ree 
son as was St. Paul’s in that of revelation. Roger Bacon asserts 
that “Aristotle has the same authority in philosophy that the 
Apostle Paul has in divinity.” After the Renaissance the authority 
that Aristotle wielded in philosophy was extended to the whole 
field of literature. In fact, much has been sanctioned in Aristotle’ 
name for which he is not responsible. Mistranslations and mix 
interpretations have created such mistaken traditions as that of 
the Three Dramatic Unities, an invention it would seem in the 
first instance of the Italians, perpetuated by Sydney, Corneille 
Voltaire and other loyal Aristotelians until Lessing pointed ott 
that the only unity that Aristotle actually prescribes is that o 
action. In the same way the French critics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries took the term “spoudaioi,” which refets 
to the elevated moral character of the ideal hero, to mean “a 
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person of high rank” and hence developed the canon that tragedy 
deals with princes and comedy with the “polloi.” 

However, in spite of misrenderings of his original meaning, 
the canons of tragedy as laid down by Aristotle have stood the 
test of the centuries and are recognized as applying not only to 
ancient tragedy, but to modern dramatic method as well. So far 
as they go, they are, says Lessing, as infallible as the Elements of 
Euclid! In his theory of the function of tragedy, Aristotle holds 
that the purpose of poetry is to delight, whereas Plato and ‘prac- 
tically all the other philosophers and teachers among the An- 
cients held that the function of all the fine arts is to edify. So do 
Matthew Arnold and other moderns, who hold with Plato the clas- 
sical view of art. In spite of these, however, Aristotle’s philosophy 
of aesthetics presents the typically modern point of view. Indeed 
Aristotle’s views on the method as well as the function of Fine 
Art in many points are prophetic of the more recent develop- 
ments of the canons of tragedy. Says the late Dr. Butcher in his 
invaluable study of Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art: 


Nevertheless, we can hardly claim as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle that he rose above the traditions and limi- 
tations of the Hellenic mind, and took up the attitude of the 
purely human or cosmopolitan spectator. On some points, 
doubtless, he expresses opinions which contradict the current 
ideas of his age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead of the well- 
known legends. He holds that metre, which was popularly 
thought to be the most essential element of poetry, is in truth 
the least essential, if indeed essential at all. He leaves it at 
least an open question whether the drama may not still admit 
of new developments. But in general it remains true that 
Greek experience was the starting point and basis of his 
theory, though that experience had to be sifted, condensed, 
and interpreted before any coherent doctrine of poetry could 
be framed or judgment passed on individual authore. Aris- 
totle does not accept even the greater tragedians as all of 
equal authority, or all their works as alike canons of art; and 
it is a mistake to assume that the precepts of the Poetics must, 
if there is no indication to the contrary, harmonize with the 


*An interesting illustration of this point is Professor Lane Cooper’s 
recently published edition of the Poetics, interspersed with notes and il- 
lustrations from English literature, a volume prepared primarily for stu- 
dents of English. 
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practice of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. .. . His 
rules are based on a discriminating and selective principle, and 
imply some criterion for judging of artistic excellence. 


Before passing to a detailed consideration of what in Aristotle’s 
estimation are the canons of tragedy, I would like to review at 
just what point the tragic drama of Aristotle’s day had arrived. 
In an essay on Greek and English Tragedy given some years ago 
at Oxford by Professor Gilbert Murray, after emphasizing the 
fact that, in contradistinction to English tragedy which is pri- 
marily entertainment, Greek tragedy is a religious ritual, he says: 


Aristotle observes, in speaking of the gradual develop- 
ment of tragedy, that “after passing through many changes 
it found its proper form and there stopped.” The words 
have a curious truth. Its proper form was a very strange 
one, unlike that of any drama before or since. It never for- 
got its origin; it moved, as it were, in two planes, keeping 
always present, in the very heart of its action, the sacred 
chorus of fifteen shadowy persons, in part human creatures, 
in part the incarnate shapes of meditation and emotion. It 
kept its gigantic masked figures, its long, formal speeches, 
every speech beginning at the beginning of a verse and end- 
ing at the end of a verse. It kept its messengers, its pro- 
logues, and its divine epiphanies. And inside this grandiose 
shell, it created a peculiar kind of beauty, a rhythm of high 
yet intoxicating emotion, a religious and poignant sincerity, 
which no other form of drama has quite attained. At one 
period it looked as if tragedy was beginning to move away 
from its stiffness. When Sophocles reminds modern critics 
of Shakespeare, it is in part because he began, very cau- 
tiously and delicately, to do to tragedy just what we our- 
selves, nourished in the Elizabethan tradition, would natur- 
ally do. We should cut down the formal speeches. We 
should not compel every speaker to finish his verse. We 
should unhesitatingly drop the god and the prologue and 
sometimes do without the messenger. ‘As for the Chorus, 
since we do not know how to use it, we should cut it out 
altogether, or if that were impossible, cut it down to narrow 
limits. We should work up the drama pure and simple and 
forget the fixed lines of ritual. We should get rid of the 
monotonous shadow of death. We should intermix tragedy 
and comedy. We should aim at entertainment, at variety, 
not at worship. 
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Il. 


With this sharp differentiation between Greek and modern 
tragedy fresh in our minds, let us now examine Aristotle’s classic 
definition of tragedy. “Tragedy,” he says in the sixth chapter 
of the Poetics, “is an imitation of an action that is serious, com- 
plete, and of a certain magnitude, in language embellished with 
each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in 
separate parts of the play; in the form of action, not of narra- 
tive; through pity and fear effecting the proper purgation of these 
emotions.” 

Let us first pause over the phrase “Tragedy is an imitation of 
an action,” for in an understanding of what the Greek meant by 
the term “imitation” lies the key to Aristotle’s aesthetic theory. 
Our term “fine art” as differentiated from the useful arts was 
expressed by the Greeks in the term “imitative arts.” We find 
the term first in Plato, not untouched by a tinge of disparage- 
ment. In the tenth book of the Republic, the outward world 
seems to be a weak imitation of the ideal archtype, and art, a fur- 
ther imitation of this. Plato would thus seem to intimate that art 
does not partake of true Beauty, the Idea (the Reality), and so is 
merely a copy. The sensuous, therefore, is dangerous, and must 
be kept subservient to the censorship of philosophy. Beauty it- 
self can be known only by contemplation. The fine arts are but 
copies of a copy. Beauty “never was on land or sea”; it is the 
“pattern laid up in heaven.” Things are beautiful, but no thing 
is Beauty. Beauty itself is that which constitutes or makes 
(rouéw to make and hence poet) a thing beautiful. It is the Uni- 
versal, the Idea, the Form; nevertheless it is never divorced from 
its particular manifestations. Yet these manifestations have neither 
meaning nor value except as they share in the ideal Beauty. The 
counterfeit world is the world which is truly ugly, physically or 
morally—devoid of moral worth. Evil in all its forms or ap- 
pearances is false; the true, the beautiful, and the good alone 
have final value. 

Aristotle, however, uses the term “imitation” with a different 
connotation, for to him the threefold objects of aesthetic imita- 
tion—character, emotion, and action—are set forth or imitated 
not as they are but as they ought to be. To quote Butcher again, 
“A work of art is a likeness or reproduction of an original—not 
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a symbolic representation of it—whether from a model in the 
real world or from an unrealized ideal in the mind.’ A work of 
art, therefore, reproduces its original, not as it is in itself, but as 
it appears to the senses, glorified, exalted, raised from a base and 
earthly actual, to its ideal. “Art,” Butcher continues, “does not 
attempt to embody the objective reality of things but only their 
sensible appearances. . . It severs itself from material reality 
and the corresponding wants,” thereby emancipating us from the 
pressure of everyday life and releasing aesthetic emotion as an 
independent activity. Herein, we shall find later, is the secret 
of the katharsis or purifying and purging power of fine art as 
manifested in the drama. 


The action that art seeks to reproduce is not merely outward 
activity. It is rather the outward manifestation of character and 
emotion, “deeds, incidents, events, situations, being included un- 
der it so far as these spring from an inward act of will,” that is 
from the character, #40; and the emotions, ray of the subject. 
A work of art is therefore an idealized representation of human 
life, or character, emotion, action, under forms manifest to sense, 
the various elements being harmonized into an ideal unity of 
type, a purified image of nature’s original. 

In tragedy the imitation is produced, says Aristotle, through the 
medium of rhythm, language and harmony, either singly or com- 
bined ; that is, through dancing, poetry or music, media all charac- 
terized by rhythm, the external movements of rhythm whether in 
the dance, in language clothed in verse form, or in melody, alike 
bearing close resemblance to the movement or “action” of the soul. 
Harmony, or melody apart from words, has an ethical significance; 
dancing, says Aristotle, imitates character, emotion, and action by 
rhythmical movement. 


III. 


Before passing to the consideration of the characteristics of 
tragedy per se, something should be said in regard to Aristotle's 
philosophy of art. Sculpture is the supreme and characteristic 
expression of Greek art, a fact that should be constantly borne im 
mind in the study of the Greek drama, since chiseled and com- 
plete as a statue, it bears the impress in its form and method of 
the preoccupation of the Greek with sculpture. 
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Aristotle’s conception of fine art is entirely detached from any 
theory of the beautiful; a separation, Butcher says, that is char- 
acteristic of all ancient aesthetic criticism down to a late period. 
Beauty, to the Greek, is synonymous with Goodness. Beauty ts 
the Good, the end and aim of life, the Harmony which is the 
keynote of Greek life, to be attained by joyous conformity to the 
great Greek principle of life—pnStv dyav—nothing in excess.’ 
Plato was intent upon the radiant idea of pure Being. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, founds his philosophy on the conception of Be- 
coming. His theory of art is therefore intellectual, and based 
upon the principle of Becoming, the process of developing, of 
unfolding what is already in the germ; “an upward ascent,” to 
quote Butcher again, “ending in Being which is the highest object 
of all knowledge.” 

“It is therefore evident,” says Aristotle, “that it is not the 
function of the poet to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen.” For poetry expresses the universal. Its subject matter 
is higher than history. Its creations move on a higher plane; its 
characters present a more full humanity. Poetry presents a 
higher reality than life, a stricter and more logical order. And 
the nature of man dilates to respond to the characters of poetry. 
The characters of Sophocles, the ideal forms of Zeuxis, are unreal 
only in the sense that they surpass reality. They are not untrue 
to the principles of nature or to her ideal tendencies. “For,” says 
Aristotle, “what has never anywhere come to pass, that alone 
never grows old.”” Physical improbability can therefore be con- 
doned, but not moral improbability. ‘Poetry,’ so Butcher sums 
up his chapter on “Poetic Truth,” “is not a mere reproduction of 
empirical fact ... it is the presentation of permanent and eternal 
facts, free from the elements of unreason which disturb our com- 
prehension of real events and human conduct.” The poet may 
transcend nature; but he may not contradict her. Poetic truth 
passes the bounds of reality, but it does not wantonly violate the 
laws which make the real world rational. For the poet, while he 
seems to be concerned with the particular, is in reality concerned 
with the universal,” quod semper quod ubique; while he repro- 
duces a concrete fact, he transfigures it so that the higher truth, the 
idea of the universal, shines through it. 

It is unexpected, withgsuch a lofty conception of the univer- 





*But it was left for Plotinus, an Egyptian of the third century a.p., the 
founder of Neo-Platonism, to formulate a philosophy of beauty. 
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sality of art, to find Aristotle, as I have already said, differing 
from Plato and the other Greeks of his time in his conception of 
the true end of art. For to Aristotle the end of art was a certain 
pleasurable impression produced upon the mind of the hearer 
or spectator, and not the strictly moral end characteristic of the 
classical philosophy of aesthetics. Each kind of art, each kind of 
poetry carries with it a distinctive pleasure. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity for calling forth the emotions of pity and 
fear, and for purging them of all that is painful and distasteful 
in them by concentrating them upon an external and universal 
rather than a particular and personal object. 

However, does not this very aesthetic enjoyment which Aristotle 
asserts as the end of art, bear within it a close relation to the at- 
tainment of that harmony of spirit which is the Greek idea of the 
Good? For is that not exactly what the much disputed term 
katharsis implies?—the expulsion of those elements of pain and 
strife in the emotions which prevent the serenity of the soul, or 
as modern psychologists would put it, which produce maladjust- 
ment. Aristotle defines wellbeing as e8apovia ris Ywyys and the 
English translation for eapovia, wellbeing, carries out Aristo- 
tle’s ethical idea. To the Greek, the end to be attained was 
always an ethical one, and all Greek philosophies were ethical in 
their character. Even the Epicureans, though selfish, calculating 
and prudent, were ethical ; their reasoned philosophy of enjoyment 
was totally different from the lawless self-indulgence of the mod- 
ern hedonist who has thrown philosophy and ethics alike to the 
winds. Hence the difference in spirit between the lofty tone of 
the Greek dramatist, and the cynical abandon of many modern 
novelists and playwrights. 

At this point a word should be said regarding Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the relation between art and morality. Although 
Aristotle diverged from the common Greek point of view that 
“poetry is the preparatory school of philosophy,” and maintained 
that the object of poetry is to produce an emotional delight, a 
pure and elevated pleasure, he cannot conceive of pleasure pro- 
duced by any but the loftiest ethical ideals. Hence, according to 
Aristotle, the characters portrayed by epic and tragic poetry have 
their basis in moral goodness. But that goodness, says Butcher, 
is of the heroic order. It is quite distinct from plain, unaspiring 
virtue. It has in it nothing common or mean. Whatever moral 
imperfections appear in the characters of tragedy, they are such 
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as to impress our imagination and rouse our sense of grandeur. 
And here Aristotle is on the borderland of morals and aesthetics. 
He cannot conceive of a character morally depraved and yet 
aesthetically great. One can no more think of a Greek sculptor 
carving a deformed figure, than of Sophocles conceiving a Rich- 
ard III. Nevertheless Aristotle, who is the first to separate the 
theory of aesthetics from that of morals, never allows the moral 
purpose of the poet to take the place of the artistic end. If the 
poet fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails in the specific 
function of his art. In this connection I would like to quote an 
illuminating paragraph from Professor Lane Cooper’s translation 
of the Poetics, to which I have already referred. Professor Cooper 
says : 

It must be added that pleasure to Aristotle signifies not 
a passive state of being, but a form of activity. 

In his working definition he does not allude to the element 
of pleasure in the tragic relief. As he develops his thought 
we become aware that the relief is itself a form of pleasure; 
so that the characteristic effect of tragedy may be referred 
to as either one or the other. We discover too, that there 
are certain satisfactions contributory to the main effect; for 
example, the pleasure of discovery or recognition, when we 
learn the author of a deed or the upshot of an incident; the 
pleasure of astonishment when the outcome of a series of 
events is unexpected, yet is seen to be inevitable; and the 
pleasure derived from “embellished language,” that is, from 
the rhythm and music of tragedy. Furthermore, the pleasure 
is explained negatively: the play must not offend us with 
effects that are revolting, or with events that run counter 
to our sense of what is reasonable and likely. 


IV. 


Let us now return, from the consideration of Aristotle’s theory 
of art as illustrated in the Poetics, to a consideration of his idea 
of katharsis. Tragedy, we have seen, is in common with all the 
fine arts, imitation. It is differentiated from comedy as being 
an imitation of action that is grave and great; it is differentiated 
from epic poetry in that it is dramatic rather than narrative 
(Butcher somewhere speaks of the drama as the fusion of epic 
and lyric poetry) ; and finally, its specific purpose is the effecting 
of a katharsis or purgation of the emotions. 
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The consensus of opinion among the critics seems to be that the 
word katharsis is a medical metaphor, and denotes a pathological 
effect upon the soul analogous to the effect of medicine upon the 
body, an interpretation first put forth by Bernays. There are 
others, however, whose idea of katharsis is rather that of a 
release for pent-up emotion, of a sigh in which we relax the 
strain of pity and of fear. These critics find the idea of purga- 
tion inconsistent with Aristotle’s dictum that tragedy should de- 
light, and prefer to interpret katharsis as a pleasurable outlet 
that in means and result alike gives satisfaction. 


Tragedy, says BUTCHER, excites the emotions of pity and 
fear—kindred emotions that are in the breasts of all men— 
and by the act of excitation affords pleasurable relief. The 
feelings called forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed 
permanently removed, but are quieted for the time so that 
the system can fall back upon its normal course. The stage, 
in fact, provides a harmless and pleasurable outlet for in- 
stincts which demand satisfaction, and which can be indulged 
here more fearlessly than in real life. 


The origin of the medical theory is apparently to be found in 
the katharsis wrought by music upon those carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the Dionysiac mysteries. By applying wild and 
restless music, by applying movement to cure movement, the 
frenzied devotees were brought to their senses by a regularly 
prescribed treatment administered by the priests. (On the same 
principle evidently, says Butcher, Plato advises that an infant 
be kept in a state of perpetual motion, to live as though he were 
always tossing on the waves of the sea—in the arms, evidently, 
of nurses not trained in accordance with the ideas of modern 
pediatrics.) Be that as it may, the function of katharsis is to 
provide an outlet or release for pity and fear, and to purify and 
clarify them by passing them through the medium of art. Pity 
and fear, to Aristotle, are closely akin, for by pity he means not 
the selfless or other-regarding pity of Christian charity, but rather 

self-regarding or self-conscious pity that passes into fear. For 
" the time, in tragedy, the spectator merges himself in the existence 
of his hero; he suffers the pain of pity and fear vicariously ; and 
his emotions thus becoming universalized, become the delightful 
sensations of emotional release, freed from personal terrors, since 
for the time, the spectator has forgotten himself through his 
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alliance with humankind. This carrying of man beyond himself 
js the distinctive tragic pleasure. By the removal of the taint 
of egoism, the pain of pity and fear is annihilated ; the luxury of 
emotional pleasure remains.* 

Professor Gilbert Murray in his introduction to Bywater’s 
translation of the Poetics makes an interesting point which helps 
to throw light on the much debated meaning of katharsis. He 
reminds us that the Dionysiac ritual in which tragedy took its 
origin was primarily a katharsis or purification of the community 
from the taints and poisons of the past year, the old contagion 
of sin and death. According to the primitive ideas the mimic 
representation of pity and fear did act as a katharsis of passions 
and sufferings in real life. It is worthwhile, he further reminds 
us, to recall the fact that according to Livy Greek tragedy was 
introduced into Rome during Aristotle’s lifetime, not on artistic 
but on superstitious grounds, as a katharmos or purification of 
the community against a pestilence. The terms Recognition and 
Reversal, or Discovery and Peripety, chief means for effecting 
tragic katharsis, Professor Murray also suggests may find their 
origin in the Dionysiac ritual which symbolized the sufferings of 
the god and probably involved the death or loss of the god, a 
search for him, a recognition, and a sudden reversal of sorrow 
into joy. 

Supposing that these suggestions of Professor Murray’s are 
true, is it not possible that origins, methods, canons for correct 
procedure, may have been less consciously followed by the dra- 
matists themselves than by Aristotle, who in outlines and sylla- 





*Will Durant in his Story of Philosophy: summarizes Aristotle’s theory 
of art in a rather suggestive way. “The noblest art appeals to the intellect,” 
he says, “as well as to the feelings (as a symphony appeals to us not only 
by its harmonies and sequences but by its structure and development) ; and 
this intellectual pleasure is the highest form of joy to which a man can rise. 
Hence a work of art should aim at form, and above all at unity, which is 
the backbone of structure and the focus of form. A drama, e. g., should 
have unity of action: there should be no confusing sub-plots nor digressive 
episodes. But, above all, the function of art is catharsis, purification: 
emotions accumulated in us under the pressure of social restraints and liable 
to sudden issue in unsocial and destructive action, are touched off and 
' sluiced away in the harmless form of theatrical excitement; so tragedy, 
‘through pity and fear, affects the proper purgations of these emotions.’ 
Aristotle misses certain features of tragedy (e. g., the conflict of principles 
and personalities), but in this theory of catharsis he has made a suggestion 
tndlessly fertile in the understanding of the almost mystic power of art.” 
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buses was ever trying to classify and arrange the contents of the 
whole realm of knowledge? However that may be, such sugges. 
tions as those made by Professor Murray throw much light upon 
what was in Aristotle’s mind when he wrote his discussion-pro- 
voking definition of tragedy. 


Professor Ross in his recent work on Aristotle makes another 
interesting suggestion in regard to the meaning of katharsis, 
“The process hinted at,” he says, “bears a strong resemblance to 
the ‘abreaction,’ the working off of strong emotion, to which the 
psycho-analysts attach importance. There is this difference, how- 
ever, that what they try to bring about in abnormal cases, Aris- 
totle describes as the effect of tragedy on the normal spectator.” 
Again, Professor Lane Cooper reminds us: 


The effect of tragedy upon the emotions is not merely 
something that took place in a former age, or among the 
Greeks alone; it may be observed at all times, and in virtually 
all persons, including the reader of this sentence. However 
much the malign influence of a narrowly intellectual educa 
tion may check the native motions of the heart, few indeed 
must be they who are hopelessly bereft of all pleasure in the 
tragic catharsis. For generations, it is true, there has been 
a debate over the precise meaning one should attach to 
Aristotle’s phrase—a debate that frequently has turned upon 
the study of words apart from things, and on the whole has 
not been sufficiently concerned with the actual experience of 
audiences, or rather of specially qualified judges, during the 
presentation of good tragedy and immediately thereafter. 
But if the words of Aristotle describe an effect which really 
occurs, it must be that a person of intelligence and normal 
sympathies will undergo, and be able to mark, the experience, 
not only in witnessing the best tragedy, but even in reading 
it. The student of the Poetics might render his notion of 
the tragic catharsis more exact by an attempt to observe his 
own emotions when he reads, or re-reads, Sophocles’ Oedipus 
the King or Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Furthermore, one might collect and examine the uttet- 
ances of poets and other men of unusual sensibility on the 
feelings which tragic stories have aroused in them ;—not 
primarily such conscious explanation of the Aristotelian 
catharsis as that of Milton in his preface to Samson Agot- 
istes. This, though important, is a different kind of ev- 
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dence from the lines in the first of Milton’s Latin Elegies, 
thus translated by Cowper: 

I gaze and grieve, still cherishing my grief; 

At times, e’en bitter tears yield sweet relief. 

Similar spontaneous illustrations of the tragic pleasure have 
come from other English poets; for example Wordsworth in 
the Dedication preceding The White Doe of Rylestone: 


Pleasing was the smart, 
And the tear precious in compassion shed; 


and Coleridge in Love: 
She wept with pity and delight. 


V. 


The trial which Professor Cooper suggests is an interesting 
one, and opens up at once the whole question of the difference 
between modern and ancient drama; indeed, of the fundamental 
difference between romantic and classical art. After all, can the 
touchstone of katharsis, as Aristofle conceived it, be applied to 
modern tragedy? Do Aristotle’s canons of tragedy hold good 
today? The answer to this question would seem to be both “yes” 
and “no”: “yes” in so far as his fundamental criteria of art can 
be applied to art in all its forms and all its modes; “no” in so 
far as an unbridgeable gulf is fixed between the classical and the 
romantic modes, or as Hegel calls them, types of art. For in 
classical drama katharsis is effected in order to restore cosmic 
harmony, whereas romantic, or Faustian drama (although the 
universal element may be present), is concerned with individual 
salvation. The infinite worth of personality is characteristic of 
Faustian drama. For the logic of romantic art is, as Hegel says, 
inevitably Christian, though often unconsciously so. Classical 
drama is concerned with the objective life of the state, of the 
family, of civil society; modern drama deals with the inward 
soul-life, the subjectivity of the individual. The nemesis which 
overtakes the erring hero of the classic drama is a nemesis that 
with ruthless unconcern for the individual, vindicates the cosmic 
powers and thus restores the threatened harmony of society, both 
human and Olympian. The nemesis that, like the Hound of 
Heaven, pursues the Faustian hero, pursues to seek the lost, to 
reclaim the fallen, to save a soul that is infinitely precious and 


—19— 
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thus, through the reconciliation of the individual with his maker 
and redeemer, to establish the perfect harmony of that mystic 
union which is the kingdom of heaven among men. The katharsis 
of classical drama leads to cosmic repose; the katharsis of ro- 
mantic drama strives toward eternal activity. 

Hence the canons of art that Aristotle applies to Oedipus 
Tyrannus cannot be applied with like results to Macbeth, still less 
to the dramas of the present century. In Goethe’s Faust, as in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and in Dante’s epic, an answer is given 
to the problem raised, a purpose established which katharsis 
must effect. The more modern development of Faustian art is 
prone to end in a question mark and to leave the issue in the air, 
But all this, as I have suggested, raises the question of classical 
versus romantic art. Has Greek tragedy a message for today? 
Can the study of classical drama result in a katharsis of our mod- 
ern emotions that will enable us to see life more steadily and with 
a more comprehensive view of its entirety and infinity? These 
are problems which must be left for another time, and for a fur- 
ther study of the canons of art as prescribed by Aristotle. 

Marcaret J. H. Myers. 

Bairnwick, Sewanee 
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MISTRAL’S “SONG OF MAGALI” 
From Miréio, Canto III. 


Translated in the meters of the original Provengal. 


“O Magali, my love, it’s dawn! 
Come to your window! Hear my song, 
While violins and tambourines 
The seeking melody prolong. 
No troublous night-time breezes blow; 
The sky is gay with stars, 
But they will pale, and flee in fear, 
When you appear.” 


“Your morning song, like wind-tossed leaves, 
Means futile murmuring to me. 
If you persist in singing love, 
I’ll be an eel and swim the sea.” 
“OQ Magali, when you’re an eel, 
I'll be a fisherman ; 
I'll find a gulf of sunny blue 
And fish for you.” 


“If you become a fisherman 
And throw your nets into the deep, 
I'll make myself a bird and soar 
Around a mountain’s stony steep.” 
“O Magali, when you're a bird, 
A hunter then I'll be. 
You'll not escape my searching eye 
Wherever you fly.” 


“I will elude your hunter’s traps, 
In distant fields my way I'll lead. 
I'll be a winsome marguerite 
And hide myself;in a grassy mead.” 
“When you become a meadow flower, 
I'll be a little stream. 
I’ll seek you out, my marguerite, 
And bathe your feet.” 
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“T’ll turn into a lacy cloud 

When you’re a silly talking stream. 

I'll drift to far America, 

And free from you, I’ll float and dream.” 
“O Magali, when you're a cloud, 

I'll be a winter wind. 

You'll sweep into my arms, and rest 

Upon my breast.” 


“When you’re a mighty winter wind, 

I’ll change into a strong sunbeam. 

I'll melt the ice your breath has made, 
And on your snows my light will gleam.” 
“When you become a burning ray, 

I'll be a lizard green, 

And basking on a rocky brink 

Your warmth I[’ll drink.” 


“When you become a lizard green 
And dare to drink a sunbeam’s light, 
I'll change myself into the moon 
And charm the witches of the night.” 
“O Magali, when you’re the moon, 
I'll be a dewy fog. 
Your chastened brightness I'll conceal, 
Your charms I'll steal.” 


“Your mists will not envelop me, 
I’ll turn into a laughing rose. 
I’ll bloom upon a garden bush, 
And all my beauty there disclose.” 
“QO Magali, when you’re a rose, 
I’ll be a butterfly. 
I’ll flutter over you in bliss, 
Your leaves I’ll kiss.” 


“Oh, follow, follow, where you will, 
You'll never hold me in your arms. 
I'll clothe myself in oak-tree bark 
And rest secure from all your harms.” 
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“When you become a great oak-tree 
And stand in forest drear, 
I'll be the tendrils of a vine, 
Your hair entwine.” 


“When you, a tangled trailing vine, 
Your tendrils round an oak-tree run, 
A tree you'll feel and nothing more, 
For I will be a Saint Blaise* nun.” 

“When you become a nun in white, 

I'll be the convent priest. 
Your sins to me you will rehearse. 
Your pride I'll curse!” 


“When you pass through the convent gates, 
My sister nuns in tears you'll meet. 
You'll never follow me again, 
You'll find me in my winding sheet.” 
“O Magali, I’ll still pursue! 
When you are with the dead, 
I'll be the earth,—all damp and cold. 
Your form I'll hold.” 


“If you would follow me in death, 

I know that you have played no part. 
My ring I give to you as pledge 
That you are keeper of my heart.” 
“O Magali, my love, at last 

I hold you in my arms! 

See how the stars are pale with fear 

Since you are here!” 


VERNON LoGGINs, 
Mantenéire déu Felibrige. 








*A convent in Arles. 




















A WORD FOR THE TENNESSEANS 


Everything we consider is made larger or smaller, trivial o 
grand, as it is passed through the lens of our own personality, | 
the light of personal experience, therefore, I shall endeavor t 
make clear to the outside world some phases of that situation 
which has brought Tennessee into disrepute among the mop 
modernly educated sections of the world. 

This is to be—even though I stand as a rebel among them~ 
defence of the fundamentalists. As Sir Roger de Coverly use 
so wisely to observe, in every question there is much to be said 
on both sides. And I, who know nothing of a certainty an 
whose belief and reverence can find no more definite conception 
than a great, all-pervading Something, shall attempt to spea 
for those who know with all sureness that a golden city waits fr 
all who deny themselves the indulgence of attributing poetic 
license to the writers of the Bible. 

In terms of the personal then, four circumstances stand out it 
my mind—not exactly as religious experiences of the kind which 
could be offered as such at a Methodist love feast—but still fa 
me quite definite mileposts in the long road toward that state of 
spiritual calm with which I now view the absorbing struggle of 
humanity toward that distant voice which calls incessantly till ma 
in some form or another has obeyed. 


I. 


The second of these experiences is placed first, because the 
very first was not for a long time any part of my conscious & 
perience. The incident occurred when I was ten or eleven. Tha 
was in the nineties, those queer, archaic times which it astonishes 
me to see now so often referred to as if they belonged to som 
remote period of history. I was alive in the nineties. I remember 
them. I find nothing queer about them, even now,—except tht 
memory of a wonderland into which I stepped as one who coms 
from sleep into the morning. In the nineties I saw my first pla 
—Lillian Russell, in a green riding-habit, down to her feet and 
draped at the side with a high hat and criticised by the world fot 
a mannish collar. I heard Sousa’s band. I saw one of Titian 
pictures and in the next hour I owned a cheap copy, which for 
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ever taught me the difference between pretence and reality. I 
learned to reverence the name—not of Jesus—but of John Sebas- 
tian Bach. I heard read aloud the beautiful lines of Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” with its wonderful closing cadence, 
“The dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” 

But first, making ready, as the men with the sign of the bull 
in Kim, was Perry County, Tennessee. 

Perry County today has been drawn a little into the net of 
advancing highways. It possesses a high school, a football team 
of a sort, and some scores of what our newspapers euphoniously 
describe the morning after the smash as “a cheap car of popular 
make.” Hemmed in by the mountains, lying well down the 
Tennessee River some two hundred miles from Dayton, then it 
was isolated. Its chief town now is very much as it was then, a 
brick courthouse in the midst of a dusty, dog-fennel bordered 
square surrounded by half a dozen general stores and as many 
rambling streets of half-built dwellings; the inhabitants drab, 
tobacco-stained yokels, scarcely to be distinguished except dis- 
agreeably from the dust out of which to my childish mind they 
obviously sprang. The inhabitants were few, however, and aside 
from them Perry County was a wonderland—opal streams singing 
over limestone ledges and under mossy coverts where Zeus and 
Poseidon lay in fraternal peace upon the broad, sweet bosom of 
the great Mother; long afternoons broken by nothing save the 
murmurous loving of doves down the deep wooded hollows ; morn- 
ings sparkling with wondrous rides through the glory-tasseled 
corn fields ; evenings which I remember came heralded by a great, 
bright star just above the solitary cabin which crowned a still, 
heaven-touching hill over against the edge of the world. A glor- 
ious place. I spent the three or four summers there, and at the 
beginning of one of these, when I arrived at the close of school 
I was received with congratulations and the joyous announcement 
that for some reason the “May Meetin’” had been postponed and 
perhaps I might be able to go. I had not the slightest idea what 
the “May Meetin’” might be, but it suggested some kind of 
festival. Immediately I was filled with a passion to attend. 
This I found was not quite in the calendar, for my hostess, very 
lenient concerning fishing trips, acquiescent even for cave ex- 
ploring, was always a bit hard to manage when I was seized with 
these desires to participate in folkmeets. But at length, at the 
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solicitation of George and other allies, she gave a reluctant con- 
sent for him to take me to the meeting. In my mind George and 
Perry County are inseparably linked. He was of the perennials— 
at twenty or at fifty, a good-natured boy—nominally, a clerk in 
the store attached to the place where I visited; in reality, a slave 
to my whims, appointed as I now know to see, that I got into 
no mischief, and executing his task with such rare tact that it 
was long afterwards that I realized that he had been more than 
an ever-ready companion for those daring explorations of a new 
world in which I might have come to grief except for his faith- 
ful care. 

We went to the May Meeting in a buggy. This vehicle is still 
to be seen about our Tennessee villages, a spidery contraption 
with an overgrown top which made it exceedingly dangerous on 
the sloping hillside roads over which we drove that sparkling 
morning. Most people went horseback; the girls in long, black 
calico riding-skirts pinned around their waists over the starched 
lawn and billowing white skirts in which they were enveloped 
for the day; the boys with gaily colored, machine-embroidered lap 
rugs spread over their saddles and wrapped about their trouser 
legs to keep the dust away. The families with children and 
grandmothers to be cared for went in wagons, in which was placed 
a split-bottomed chair or two behind the spring seat, on which 
rode invariably the driver, his wife, his baby, and his next 
youngest child. The other children had a quilt or a pile of straw 
in the back of the wagon bed, from which they looked out upon 
the world in much the same fashion that children do now, peeping 
over the edges of Ford doors and regarding any outing as high 
holiday. We passed I have no idea how many of these wagons, 
forever watering their horses in the clear purity of Blue Creek, 
which we forded time after time as the road took its unplanned 
way down the widest spaces of its gravelly valley—‘bottom” they 
called it, meaning I suppose that which was the stream’s bottom 
at flood time. 

On the way it occurred to me to ask George what the May 
Meeting was. He was a bit puzzled for an answer, never before 
having encountered one to whom its significance needed explana- 
tion. So he laughed and said, “It’s just the May Meetin’; that’s 
all I know.” But I was never one to abandon a question once it 
occurred to me to ask it. I had set out blithely enough without 
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knowing where I was going, but either some feminine urge to 
learn the etiquette demanded, or else the natural witch of curiosity 
inherent in me, drove me to more exacting questions, from which 
I gleaned that everybody in the country went ; that the mysterious 
rites were usually held on the first Sunday in May; that people 
took their dinners. The small bottle of pickle and the boiled ham 
in the basket at my feet had already conveyed one of these facts 
to my mind, the people along the road another, and with the im- 
patience of the twice-told I set out on a new line of inquiry. 
“What do they do?” I demanded. To which George, groping in 
his shallow sea of words, brought up the startling answer, “They 
wash their feet.” 
_ [am not sure that I said anything. I am not given to speech 
in emotional crises. But in some manner I did make George 
sensible of the fact that what was familiar as Christmas to him 
was an unknown feast to me. As well as he could, he did explain 
the customs of the Primitive Baptists, to whose annual com- 
munion service we were about to repair. 

These Baptists, known locally as “Hardshells” or “Old Bap- 
tists,” are still to be found throughout the rural districts of Ten- 
nessee. They believe in predestination, in a communion so close 
that only members of one congregation receive the sacrament to- 
gether, and ground their faith so firmly in the King James Version 
of the Bible that it is to them as the Rock of Ages; and to all of 
that they add a very sincere belief in the doctrine of humility 
and of love and forbearance one toward the other. They dare not 
commune with their Lord till they have been reconciled of every 
difference with their fellowman, and as a symbol of their com- 
plete desire to follow literally the fashion of the last supper they 
actually, in flesh and blood, and not symbolically, wash each 
others’ feet before receiving the communion. And there in a 
little log church hidden under the virgin forest of the Tennessee 
hills I was to witness a scene as primitive, as simple, as unstudied 
in grandeur as that from that upper room which, whether it be 
myth, history, or fact, is yet potent to stir the imagination and 
key the will of those busy with the making of democracy. There 
was nothing in the external aspect of the meeting to suggest a 
religious ceremony, and I do not believe that at the time I thought 
of it as such. If I did, I am sure I was the only one outside of 
the Baptists themselves who did. There were very few of them. 
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The crowd were the neighbors who had grown into the habit 
of making the occasion a great visiting, and these were drifting 
about exchanging good-natured banter, renewing acquaintance 
with friends seen perhaps at only this one time during the year, 
Babies were everywhere present. Dogs were plentiful. Dust 
accumulated as the day wore on. The spring nearly ran dry from 
the frequent drinks demanded of its crystal depths. Mules 
brayed. Horses, better bred, stamped the flies in disdainful si- 
lence. Sly young swains sidled up to girls of thirteen or so who, 
thereafter being known as one who had “walked with” so and so, 
could find no other destiny than to set up another cabin on a hill- 
side and appear at the next May Meeting with a baby. 
Following inexorable etiquette, George left me among the 
women. A neighbor who had been jointly charged with my guar- 
dianship after a little passed me to a group of girls, and I think 
it was with these that I wandered into the church. The preaching 
went on all day, and the good souls who had come to hear it 
sat in the “amen corners” listening through all the din of that 
milling careless multitude. Others, out of respect for the ser- 
vice, curiosity, or a desire to sit and rest awhile, went out and 
in, staying sometimes but a minute or two, sometimes longer, 
under the spell of the long, singing intonation with which the 
Old Baptist invests his pulpit oratory. I really believe that the 
perpetual going and coming went unnoticed by the devout old 
souls who were so earnestly searching their gwn saintly hearts 
for any slightest taint of sin. J was primly shocked. What reli- 
gious training I had received had been of the strictly orthodox 
variety which required clean boots and a mighty sitting still 
from eleven o'clock to twelve on a Sunday morning. Perhaps it 
was that which held me in the church when my companions drifted 
away. Perhaps it was something else. All I remember is that 
present I was observing the service. The preaching had 
stopped. A quavering hymn, sung by cracked old voices, was 
lifted. The old people on the front benches began to move about. 
They were talking, which was inexcusable; but they were also 
crying, which was a matter requiring speculation. I had never 
seen a man cry before; nor had I ever seen two men embrace as 
they mingled incoherent and self-blaming explanations of some 
mutual misunderstanding. So it is small wonder that I sat in my 
corner staring, having found a drama far bigger than any in that 
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drifting, beribboned mass outside. I have no idea how long I 
stayed. I know I saw them bring out little tin wash basins and 
kneeling, talking, praying, singing, exhorting as they went, wash 
each other’s feet, the women on one side, the men on the other. 
I do not know even now whether each one washes the feet of all 
the others or whether each only washes one in symbol of his will- 
ingness to serve. But I know it was a long time they were at 
it: and then the “meetin’ broke,” and I stumbled out of the 
church, cramped in body and mind but singing in my heart with 
the joy of discovery. There was something in the world I had 
never known before. Something not wholly delightful, but dif- 
ferent—s vastly different from anything else. I hadn’t “gotten 
religion,” as my fundamentalist friends would express it. I was 
no better than I had been. I was not even inspired to want to 
mourn till I could be better. I had simply found something new 
in the delightful drama of life. It had nothing to do with me 
myself. I was detached from those people as if I had come from 
another planet. Not only they were old—I have yet to see one 
young person who is a Primitive Baptist—but except that they 
breathed air and ate corn-bread they were as remote from all I 
knew as it is possible for humans to be. But they had done 
something. They had acted before me; and I as a fellow-actor 
was vastly interested in the show. 


George thought it was funny that I had so quickly got at the 
heart of the affair. He had been going to May Meetings all of 
his life and had never seen the footwashing. I had been lucky, 
it seemed, and with the acquiescence of childhood I cheerfully 
accepted that view and very shortly forgot all about it. 


II. 


The other early scene is a drama, too—a drama with a church 
service as setting and my small self as silent spectator. I must 
have been six or seven; and the rare experience had come to me 
of going to church with my father. It was not to “our church” 
that we went. Indeed I can never recall a single time when my 
father was present in “our church.” It was my mother who in- 
flicted those weekly tortures when I kept my mind vacant as long 
as I could and then filled it with tracing the folds into which the 
two yards of crepe the organist wore on her widow’s bonnet 
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drifted about her flat, fully clothed figure. But for some reason 
en this occasion my father went to church, and I with him. It 
was in a village, and I think it must have been the conclusion of 
one of those revival campaigns which back in the hills they call a 
“big meetin’,” meaning a series of sermons in which the un- 
churched are given opportunity for regeneration, and the churched 
are revived into works sufficiently good to fill comfortably the 
campaigner’s pockets. 

The house was crowded. We being not overly zealous were 
a little late and drew seats down at the very front. I remember 
my father in the window-sill and myself on a little shelf-like 
place covered with red carpet which extended beyond the choir 
railing at one side of the pulpit. I liked being conspicuous in 
those days, and if. I paid any attention to anything other than 
myself on my red throne I have no recollection of it. It was as 
we went home that the drama came—my father launching on the 
air a tirade against that preacher and all his kind. The sermon 
must have touched on foreign missions, for these my father re- 
viled with an earnestness I had never known before could be put 
into anything outside of a denunciation of the Republican Party 
and all the sinful machinations by which I was then quite con- 
vinced it remained in control of the government. It is all so 
long ago that I am not even sure whether my father was talking 
to me or to someone else. It was spring, I know, and we walked 
home across a bridge which was overspread at one end by the 
faint tracery of budding leaves from a giant elm, now deceased 
and as real an object of mourning to me as many of those who 
walked as people beneath it. It was there that my father stopped 
tc expound with bitterness on the children at our doors who 
needed far more than any heathen what money was to be had 
from skinflints. He was a Mason, and at the time was heart 
and soul engaged in a campaign of his own to help build an 
orphans’ home. No doubt he was excited to envy by the superior 
craftmanship of that one who had just wrested from the town 
good dollars which he had hoped to put into bricks instead of 
‘ Bibles. However that was, the criticism all died when we had 
reached home and donned the perfectly correct attitudes toward 
society which we had both learned were to be maintained in my 
mother’s presence. 

That day, too, fled as a mist before the next entrancing act of 
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the great play. But it had left something in its wake. The min- 
istry, I had learned, was not a vast piece of perfection in broad- 
cloth. It was a free American Institution subject to censure. 
It neglected babies at home and went ranting over the world 
trying to drum up sympathy for heathen who knew just about 
as much as it did about the New Jerusalem. My father was the 
black sheep out of an ultra-mission family. It may be that it 
is his blood as much as those correctly modulated expressions of 
fervor | had from my mother’s weekly devotions which gave me 
the lively curiosity concerning things celestial which has always 
been an obtrusive, unmaskable chimney in my mental architecture. 
How much of it belongs to him and how much to myself I have 
no way of measuring. We never know, I think, exactly where 
other people’s ideas leave off and our own begin. That is, if we 
really have any of our own. At any rate, I know that the seed 
about the New Jerusalem bore fruit, and when I came to turn 
from the orthodox church it was that clatter of the angels’ feet 
on golden pavements which drove me to revolt. I had never heard 
then that there was any opinion of heaven other than as a literal 
street of many mansions, gold, with harps, and all the people 
resurrected to clutter a treeless world with song which in humans 
I regarded as noise. The Bible was the Bible, and the Bible said 
so, and there you were. My father even on that revealing Sabbath 
had never spoken once about the Bible. No one else ever had 
in my small world. It was only I, poor sinner, who was rebellious 
to the point of unbelief in that tale of golden streets. 


Ill. 


The third picture is set into that year when I was seventeen. 
We had moved to a larger town. I was conscious of a need of 
what the fundamentalists call religion. I had sought a little to 
find a place of anchorage, not much, but sufficiently to know that 
I was not in proximity to what I needed. My mother somehow 
had never fitted into the church in the new town. My father was 
struggling to make a go of a business a little too large for his 
experience, far too large for his pocketbook. Money was ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and we lived in a section of the city remote from 
First Church. It was inconceivable that one should go to any 
other. There were people, of course, who did, else there could be 
no second churches; but when the first families went to First 
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Church, first families temporarily in eclipse must wait with what 
grace they might till the rightful portal should be opened to 
receive their Sunday morning toilettes. It made no difference to 
me one way or the other. I had learned to read well by that time, 
and every Sunday morning when my father went for his paper 
he brought me a copy of a delightful sheet known as “Golden 
Days.” I have never seen a copy since I have arrived at years 
of discretion. My impression is that it wasn’t so awful. I know 
it did me no harm. And I lived between it and the delights of 
those nights when my father and I would slip off to revel in the 
dramatic offerings of the one “opera house” the town afforded. 
My mother would never go except when she had a new dress and 
seats in the first row of the dress circle, which was where the 
quality sat. But it made no difference to us. We had the cheap- 
est seats, and we rarely bothered to dress. Why should we? The 
actors were who were there to be looked at. There I learned the 
law the stage knows, the law of retribution, the law of love and 
sweetness and of triumph of truth over hypocrisy. Not in words, 
If the inwardness of things ever struck any of my immediate 
circle they never spoke of it. It is only an occasional scene in the 
plays of that period—like Lillian Russell’s riding-habit—that 
stands out with any clearness in my mind. But those are, in one 
form or another, the eternal lessons of the stage; and I have no 
doubt that was where I absorbed them. 

It happened that we were not the only first family stranded in 
an unfirstly neighborhood. Among the others was a devout Cath- 
clic who influenced me profoundly, and for a while I read the 
prescribed prayers of the daily ritual. They did me great good. 
They spoke of heaven, but left the unpleasant detail of the angels’ 
feet clattering over gold pavements entirely in oblivion. There 
were also several Jewish families. The men knew my father in 
a business way, and they asked him once to go to some special 
service at the synagogue. I went along and found it vastly im- 
pressive—so much so that I ceased to be a Catholic. I couldn't 
be a Jew, as I well knew; and yet I had worshipped with Jews. 
I had prayed when they prayed. I had stood up when they stood 
up. I had prostrated my spirit in all humility before the same 
great Jehovah to which they bowed. And then, as usual—I 
forgot. 

I was reading by then—real things. My mother really loved 
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pooks, her taste was good, and she had gotten together a fairly 
representative collection of second printings. These I devoured 
yoraciously, mixing them indiscriminately with a high school 
course of tolerable texture. But still no word of any source of 
spiritual information outside the Bible had ever reached me. Then 
one Monday morning I was reading the Louisville Courier Journal 
—a brilliant paper at that time, edited by Henry Watterson— 
and I chanced upon the report of a sermon. If I had ever read 
another in that paper, I do not recall it. I have no idea who was 
the preacher of this, nor anything he said—except one sentence: 
“Granting that the Bible is a book of inspiration—as it undoubt- 
edly is—we are not to suppose that it is the only book in the 
world which God has inspired.” 

I have often wondered who that preacher was and what sort 
of hue and cry he raised among the literals. Or if the utterance 
fell as other pulpit stuff upon ears too drowsy to know what he 
did say. To me it was the sunlight striking into that fallow field 
where seed long ago had been sown, waiting the time when the 
tears of life and the plowing hand of experience should bring 
them upward to the surface. At first I was angry. Then I was 
astounded that any could be so heretic. But the thought stuck. 
It was there for all time. And I who had been born to explore 
to the bottom of whatever thing I essayed to examine, was thus 
given light for connecting the thousand things which were scat- 
tered through my brain. Art, literature, music, the entrancing 
world of the stage, all had become from that one chance phrase 
hallowed with a sanctity beyond any which I had ever felt for 
what had to do purely with religion. It took years for the idea 
to grow; years in which my life was full. Poverty, disappoint- 
ment, failure in what was dearest to my heart, motherhood, a 
thousand acts in the drama of life had I played, solus or en- 
semble, to the cold, dead disapproving house of a critical village 
and to the warm enthusiasm of cheering baby smiles, while that 
was growing in me. But it grew. Less forgotten, perhaps, than 
other impressions because I had not believed it and I had been 
obliged to think about it as well as feel it; still for a long time 
it was of less moment to me than ways to make buttonholes that 
would stand or the manner in which a reluctant civic pride might 
be wooed into the purchase of garbage pails. My children were 
like me—little pagans, every one—trembling with joy that “the 
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long light shakes across the lakes,” and accepting with perfect im. 
partiality the story of Bethlehem and of Columbus. I had com 
to believe that I must be a Christian, though I knew myself for 
an alien, like unto nothing known of the village church to which] 
went with some regularity. I was useful in the Sunday School 
I had the gift of story-telling, and as long as I merely recited the 
tales and attempted no interpretation I felt that I might even 
teach. I could do plays and pageants, too, and these were useful 
in filling the ever-empty treasury. But still I held off from any 
closer connection. I didn’t believe what they believed, as I was 
quite aware. Still I didn’t have any idea what I did believe, and 
could only smile vaguely and draw the conversation into other 
channels when each succeeding new minister made the annual at- 
tempt to convert me. I had won through in those years almost 
to high comedy, and these skirmishes served to amuse me more 
than anything else. 


IV. 


The fourth episode, that which knits all together, requires 
still a different setting. Widowhood had been added to the 
sheaves I had gleaned from living, and with it the need to earna 
living. I was not greatly appalled. Somehow I had always ex 
pected it, and had often seen myself as the prototype of a cheer 
ful old market-gardener I used to see scrubbing turnips to buy 
red shawls for the little dark-cheeked cherubs peeping over the 
sheaves of celery in her cart. My marked inaptitude for every- 
thing domestic precluded any exact duplication of that ideal, and, 
following the combined opinion rather than my own inclinations, | 
drifted to teaching. I like it. I am still at it. And I suppos 
it was as happy a choice as could have been made under the cit- 
cumstances. Still—my youngest child finishes school in five more 
years; and then, I shall teach no more. That is how I regard 
teaching. But it has served its purposes, not the least of which 
has been to teach me. All, I think, which the theatre, and the 
Titian, and my mother, and the prayer-book had left undone, this 
constant dickering with the young ideals of America has surely 
finished. If my face in its latest portrayals has lost the old 
dreamer’s vagueness, I fear what it has gained is a certain sharp 
ness, a thrust of jaw and keenness of glance which, while very 
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useful in their proper place, have yet not been had without their 
price. 

Part of the price was paid in the first year I went to college. 
I was past thirty, and I had been a student since before I could 
remember. In the long nights, after the babies were in bed, in 
the daytimes while I rocked them, every minute I could find 
from other duties I had been reading—history, literature, most 
cf it good, philosophy, ethics—and I had welcomed joyously the 
opportunity afforded by my new office to make the annual pil- 
grimage to the nearest fount of learning. I knew what I wanted 
to study, knew what I needed to advance my thinking. But no. 
I had never been to college before. Therefore I could not know 
anything. No freshman can think, and a freshman, no matter 
what her age or condition, must not be exposed to any rays of 
thought which might be emanating from any of the courses be- 
longing to upperclassmen. I have since learned that there is no 
thinking anywhere in college. Getting through is a mere trick of 
remembering what the instructor said and bringing it forth on 
occasion properly dressed in his favorite marks of punctuation. 
But that was before I had learned that nothing anywhere is of any 
great moment, and I quite passionately resented the attitude of the 
faculty toward my bumptious desires to learn something that 
would really take me somewhere I wanted to go. I might as well 
have saved my passion. The faculty was composed of moun- 
tains too coolly secure for any volcano of my size to move. In- 
stead I moved myself, selected a very slight course from the 
subjects open to me, and gave myself to a summer of reading. It 
was the first time in all my life that I had ever had a library at 
my disposal, and out of all that lay before me I selected William 
James. I had read his Talks to Teachers, and without having 
much idea of who he was, was eager to know more of him. It 
was thus that I stumbled into his Pragmatism and a little later 
into a treatise On the Nature of Religion. And there I set my 
house in order. 

The Christianity I had been struggling to embrace arro- 
gated to itself the position of sole guardian of the world’s good; 
and that somehow would never reconcile itself with the intense 
democracy which suffused my being. Christianity might be the 
religion for me, but it was obviously not the religion for Plato. 
Yet Plato in his contemplation of human destiny was to my mind 
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more sublime than anything laid down in the Law and the Gos- 
pel. And now, as I had been released in one sentence from slavish 
adulation of a single book, so again was I freed—freed and com- 
panioned as I had never been in Christian fellowship with all out 
of earth’s creatures who had ever been as man, in its beautiful 
Greek interpretation as the upward-looking one. Puritan and 
Pope, those mothers of the Ganges throwing infants to the croco- 
diles (who after all had impressed me quite as vividly as the little 
Masonic orphans deprived of a brick or two on that far-away 
Sunday), the groping savage bowing to sun and wind, my “wist- 
ful Siddartha, sad of mien and mood”; my father’s Jew in his 
synagogue; Perry County’s Primitive Baptists crying their con- 
trition in that rude log church under the eternal hills of Tennes- 
see; these, and many more as doubtfully canonical were given me 
in brotherhood. As the lama in Kim when he had rolled through 
kis brook, so had I come to understanding. 

James so far liberalizes truth as to define it by a sort of slid- 
ing scale which makes my truth what I believe and your truth 
what you believe. He also admits the intuition among the reliable 
faculties; and that of course makes religion possible. Indeed, it 
is the only thing which does make it possible, for religion is purely 
emotional, a thing felt and not thought, understood or not 
understood as contact has been established between material bodies 
and that mysterious something which lies at the root of things. 
Call it God or devil, Thor, reason, law, force, love or whatnot, it 
is still there; and it can neither be seen nor heard, tasted, smelt, 
felt, nor apprehended in any other way save by the use of that 
cther faculty which we yet fear to recognize even while we make 
use of it in a thousand hourly needs. 


V. 


The tragedy of Dayton to my mind is not the offence against 
science but the repudiation of Americanism it presented. It is 
strange that Bryan, so heralded as the people’s champion, should 
have forgotten the tenets of the first Democrat, and have so set 
. his face against the principles which the great Jefferson was able 
to write into the statutes of Virginia and into the Constitution of 
the United States. But our fundamenalists are winging back 
beyond that time. They have crossed over to the awfulness of 
the days when the Bible through fire and blood came to the people 
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of England. And for that the reason is clear. Our Tennessee 
was settled out of the backwash of Virginia and North Carolina, 

le who struck out for the wilderness while democracy was 
still in the brewing. Scotch-Irish, driven from two homes by the 
fervors incident to Calvinism; Huguenots; Methodists; Presby- 
terians; they were men bred in the traditions of the controversies 
natural when untrained minds began trying to unravel literal 
meanings from the poetry and symbolism of the book which they 
had once been forbidden. They had plenty to do in those first 
years without bothering their brains with concocting subtleties. 
It was far easier to adopt a few catch phrases about “my mother’s 
Bible” and join the church than it was to reason out any adequate 
reason for not doing it. Life was simple. It was easy to live 
within the beauty of neighborly kindness, each community a sort 
of big, good-natured family. Intercourse with the rest of the 
world was arrested. Even when Jackson and Polk were presi- 
dents and Tennessee was an important part of the national life, 
the people themselves remained untouched. The idioms of col- 
loquial speech today are closely akin to the speech of the Eliza- 
bethans. They are a cross-section of old England, gnarled with 
the scarring fires which consumed Wickliff, buried in their tight 
little mountain coves, and brought forth in the year 1925 to make 
asummer holiday for the press of the world. 

Wood, long buried, rots quickly once it is brought to the sur- 
fae. The end is not far off. The Supreme Court is still fid- 
ding with the case of State against John T. Scopes. Hunter’s 
Biology is banished from the high schools. But the deed is 
done. At least one of the fundamentalists I have heard has taken 
the trouble to inform himself of the scientific facts supporting the 
theory of evolution and is going over the state spreading knowl- 
edge. Of course, he announces at the end that he doesn’t believe 
it? But what of that? He is telling it, and old men, until then 
mired in Genesis, are going away from his meeting saying, “Well, 
how is a body to know what to believe?” How, indeed? But 
they are in earnest—most tremendously in earnest. They are not 
angry as I was on that day when the shell burst, and art and life 
as well as the bare bones of religion stood clothed in the shining 
garments of inspiration. They are bewildered, and as cattle 
driven to panic by the void where was a leader, they are lost in 
the midst of safety. But they are not to be ridiculed, nor reviled. 
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That terrible’ personal responsibility which so obsessed the Cr 

wellians is still upon them; and they have been rudely snatch 
from what they had with naught provided to put in its ply 
Little as they realize it as they make ready for the building ¢ 
Bryan Memorial University, I think that underneath they a 
aware that a new day is at hand. I think that Bryan hin 

realized it when he laid his heart down in stillness under th 
clean-cutting scalpel of Clarence Darrow’s questioning. It is ip 
credible to them that any revelation should lie outside the King 
James version. They must adjust themselves as one who having 
trod a highway finds himself suddenly obliged to make his ow 
course. And before that adjustment comes lie heartaches anj 
sorrow. They are a simple people believing faithfully the recork 
of another simple people who learned from a Judean Babe wha 
they could never have got for themselves theologically. Unti 
some of the foolish ones seeking political capital took their faith 
and fouled it with the un-American evolution law, they were 
beautiful example of the survival of things which, after all, hav 
had a great deal to do with the progress and development of th 
English-speaking peoples. They have learned from their om 
book what many out of thousands have failed to gain. And for 
that they deserve, not the censure, but the respect of the world. 


LILLIAN PERRINE Davis. 
Lexington, Tennessee. 
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A VICTORIAN PAGAN 


Nothing in the world is quite so engrossing, so perplexing, so 
utterly intriguing, as the study of personalities—our own and our 
neighbors’! We slip easily away from the harsh definition of 
curiosity and gossip, which could be so easily applied in many in- 
stances, and “acquire merit” like Kipling’s begging lama in the 
thought that knowledge about the private lives and feelings and 
general inhibitions of famous people is education of one’s analytic 

Defined in this way, curiosity seems a very nice thing 
indeed ; rather a feather in one’s cap! But it must be the curiosity 
of perspective, so to say. A hundred years’ grace has sometimes 
heen insisted upon—as in the case of the Hobhouse Letters. And 
if there is no privacy for a famous man’s letters after a cycle of 
years, there is equally none for his tomb, or himself, after thirty 
cycles ! 

Of course as the perspective of the years increases, the in- 
terest diminishes by an exact ratio! If new testimony could be 
discovered from one who “once saw Shelley plain,” there is no 
question but that an eagerness would be added; a sort of appetizer 
to the consideration of—alas, the day!—not Shelley and his 
poetry, or Shelley and his philosophy, but of Shelley and his Har- 
tiet—and Mary—and Jane! We are made this way—only a hypo- 
crite may lament it; we want the personal touch; and any apotheo- 
sis for certain people—Shakespeare, Byron, Napoleon, Mary 
Stuart, Shelley, the Carlyles—finds a large public on tiptoe. Any 
teticence on the part of our famous men or their successive 
biographers makes the game we set ourselves of finding out far 
more exciting! It calls for skill and discrimination to sift testi- 
mony, accept witnesses, balance judgment. It is a fascinating 
sort of solitaire, whose answer is, uniquely, the player’s own in- 
vention. As a literary game it has a peculiar intensity. It lifts 
itself into a realm of spiritual controversy, and the process of de- 
fining a subject etches also an outline of the investigator. A 
hound on the trail follows it with singleness of purpose, but even 
the most ruthless of humans has inhibitions to limit the directness 
of attack—if not of intention. 

All this is apposite to the study of a great many Victorians, of 
course, but it is particularly so to that of Edward FitzGerald as 
m individual. He does nothing to evade pursuit; he is in his own 
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picture all the time; he offers no defences, he does not skulk, 
sulk. On the contrary, no one was ever more talkative and 
ing, more consciously responsive and debonair. But beneath 
charm, the prying analyst meets a blankness—FitzGerald’s whi 
sical, careless, selfish, friendly uncertainty gives a negative 
fiance to the most spirited probing. 

For, if Lamb was the last of the Elizabethans (we seem 
have fallen into the habit of caressing him with the brevet- 
whether he deserves it or not!) FitzGerald was more surely, 
last of the Epicureans. He belonged—scholar-gipsy that he 
to the day of philosophy which regarded happiness as the hi 
aim of humanity, and inclusive in its ethical content of pru 
honor, and justice, as well as of pleasure. The doctrine of 
sponsibility to others does not enter into this concept; it 
flawless for gods, but otherwise for mortals. FitzGerald 
prisoned in an alien age, but he was able always to maintain hi 
aloofness, his freedom as an individual; keeping back the pre 
sure of the outside world with his roses and nightingales—ti 
barriers for a peace that never became a solitude. He took |i 
on his own terms; ordered Little Grange as he pleased, and 
gracious and charming when he chose to be so. It was when hi 
orbit touched that of other people that the troubled note comes 
Bonds of interest and communion, to his way of thinking, s 
be elastic. 


If an objection comes to mind, remembering his many frients, 
it is to be understood that in friendship, as in love, one is ofte 
the recipient, while the other, charmed, magnetized, devotel, 
never thinks of counting the attraction as an exchange of valu 
This is theory, of course; “Fitz, dear old Fitz,” was first # 
so many hearts in the way of friendship . . . but who was fir 
in his? We all know that sincerity is one of the major virtue 
and there are times when one is shipwrecked from some happ 
voyage, when it seems the ultimate rock to cling to; we clutch ita 
the bare bone and sinew of life. But sincerity when the weathe! 
is fair has neither graciousness nor allure. The man whose 
charm enthralls—and, who, possibly, failing yourself, will spendi 
as carelessly, as royally, on Smith, or Jones—is 1.0re eagetl) 
sought as a comrade than the sturdy gentleman who e yea is y@ 
and whose nay is nay. Browning’s Duke objected to prodigalit 
of smiles from his Duchess, but in regard to friendship, the fa 
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that smiles are the radiation of a temperament has never seemed to 
cheapen them. FitzGerald, for all his withdrawal of spirit, liked 
companionship. He responded with his charm, his vivid friend- 
liness ; he gave unstintedly, as a fountain plays (a fountain spark- 
ling, inviting, springing to meet the happy guest)—for such 
time as he had the mood. The mood would change and pass per- 
haps, but his flashes of tolerance and tenderness, gracious, bril- 
liant, and significant, were the more precious because of their 
erratic difference. 


He belonged, of course, to that distinct and limited band of 
people whose circumstance of life, no less than quality of mind, 
allows the ease of content, the egotism of meditation. The world 
has a hard word for the average man who steps aside from the 
busy highway to consider his image in whatever pool of silence. 
For the idler who is literary, a more handsome allowance is 
made, since his idling may, conceivably, produce a harvest! For- 
tunately, FitzGerald did not need a market value for his happy 
indolence, and he was too fastidious to care for praise, and per- 
haps too disdainful to desire criticism. Had he needed money, he 
might have left the world more than his one great poem and his 
unique personality. Also—and more probably—under such con- 
ditions he might have left nothing! What FitzGerald wanted was 
life—the bouquet, the charm, the indulgence; he desired its 
savor, not its dregs. This desire, this spiritual epicureanism, 
was of course, the crowning touch of supreme selfishness; the 
selfishness that refuses to pay a share of the world’s sorrow for 
a share of its happiness. If all this irresponsibility seems an article 
of pagan faith, FitzGerald had his oblique recognition of its ap- 
pearance to a puritan consciousness. Writing to Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet—who, later, became his father-in-law—he notes 
the procession of charming, leisured hours; reading Tacitus under 
the trees; red anemones, nightingales, fishing ; lunching on cream 
cheese ; spudding up weeds in the garden; applying his rules of 
personal criticism to the little things of life as well as to litera- 
ture and art. “For all of which idle ease,” he says, “I think I 
must be damned.” 

But if he was irresponsible, selfish, indifferent, in his “idle ease,” 
it was always more by indirection than intent. The most casual 
study of his letters and the letters of his friends shows how deep 
was the feeling of attachment felt for him by the most interest- 
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ing men of his time—Thackeray, Tennyson, and Spedding ; Donne, 
Borrow, Carlyle—each in his own and so different way, loved 
FitzGerald and gave testimony of his charm. For this charm—the 
sensitive and graceful delicacy in FitzGerald’s nature, almost 
feminine in its note—blended and complemented the vigorous 
characteristics of this special group of friends. They loved “the 
peaceable man at Woodbridge,” as Carlyle called him; and though 
they girded at his determination to “live on his own line—be him- 
self,” they contributed from their own sources whatever things 
they thought would be for his pleasure. Thackeray, for instance, 
illustrated FitzGerald’s Undine—perhaps the first of his transla- 
tions. This little pamphlet with Thackeray’s “fourteen coloured 
drawings; very nicely done,” seems a lost treasure—only noted 
in one or two of FitzGerald’s letters—a far cry, surely, from its 
delicate frost of Northern symbolism, to the weary sophistication 
of the Persian manuscript! 

FitzGerald could make distinguished journeys of the spirit; 
but it was never the questing spirit that advances to conquer. To 
look on at the masque, was the most he permitted himself; his 
irony was so penetrating that it could afford not to be bitter, since 
he doubted himself as profoundly as he did others! But negation 
is not the end in view to an intellectual athlete; it is a fastness for 
a soul crippled by loss or the inherent lack of an objective. If 
FitzGerald’s reticence concealed a crippling scar, an insistent ache 
which he always felt, his friends never found it out. His buoyant 
indifference seemed as natural as it was selfish; and in his letters, 
which increasingly became his subjective medium of communica- 
tion with most of his friends, there is no appeal, on any count, for 
sympathy. If he wanted it, his pride—and his courage—kept him 
from the suggestion. He could live behind the barrier of his smil- 
ing content, defended and secure. 


Whatever sense he harbored, of “perplexed music” within, we 
know that he eagerly gathered the surface notes into harmonious 
rhythms ; little commonplace, tinkling things of every day making 
an accompaniment, careless and casual, to which he could fit his 
own thoughts. And if there were unwritten poems or symphonies, 
as he lay on his back in the daisies and watched the clouds race 
across the sky (he could touch these things delightfully in his 
letters), we never by any chance have a glimpse of the conflict 
which might have been the reflex of a baffled spirit. 
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FitzGerald’s sensitive feeling for music and his quick response 
to the unusual and dramatic in life was remembered by Carlyle 
who wrote him eloquently of an old Scotch tune: “. . . We had 
Alfred Tennyson here—an unforgettable day. He stayed late; 
forgot his stick; we dismissed him with MacPherson’s Farewell. 
Macpherson (see Burns) was a Highland robber; he played that 
tune, of his own composition, on his way to the gallows; asked if 
in all that crowd, the Macpherson had any clansman—holding up 
the fiddle that he might bequeath it to some one. ‘Any kinsman, 
any soul that wished him well.’ Nothing answered—nothing durst 
answer. He crushed the fiddle under his foot and sprung off. 
The tune is rough as hemp and strong as a lion. I never hear it 
without something of emotion; poor Macpherson . . . though the 
artist hates to play it.” This fragment of Carlyle’s letter has a 
peculiar relevance in a study of FitzGerald. He learned the 
“tune” and played it for himself on his piano at Woodbridge. It 
wasn’t the music alone; the tune “rough as hemp, and strong as a 
lion,” made its powerful appeal; but the anecdote as a whole 
touched him profoundly. There was drama and emotion—he loved 
both; but above all he loved picturesque and daring adventure. 


He was a man of the most fastidious taste; but his tastes were 
strongly individual and toned to a gipsy swing of freedom, It 
would be interesting to know what he would have thought of our 
Latter Day Saints of literature! Mainly, his literary preferences 
seem to have been healthy; balanced by logic and discriminating 
intelligence, as well as by personal choice. It is true that he con- 
sidered Miss Austen “composing like gruel,” (which may, or may 
not have been derogatory!) and he liked, in the same way he liked 
Borrow and gipsies, to read the Newgate Calendar. He wrote 
once to Mrs. Kendall: “I like a good murder in its place.” So, 
by the way, did Borrow—who compiled an early book, Celebrated 
Trials, from the Newgate Calendar with additions from criminal 
records of many countries; and there is a story of Jowett’s ani- 
mated discussion at a dinner table of noted criminal cases in which 
his knowledge was exact and his interest keen. 

But Barrow fitted into his “Iliads of adventure” as a hand fits 
a glove! He was at one with the gipsies, wild events, and “bruisers 
of England.” FitzGerald, it is surprising to find, with all his 
fastidiousness of taste, his delicate appreciation of delicate things, 
was never happier than when with people who knew nothing of 
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taste, who were primitive in fact and feeling. And yet, it is 

to understand that intercourse with them was like fresh wing 
blowing away the cobwebs and complexities of a scholar’s thoughts 
The sailor with “eyes blue as a Viking’s,” who helped him take 
the “Scandal” on her voyage along the salt waterways from 
Woodbridge to the sea, must have had unusual qualities to hay 
merited FitzGerald’s apothegm: “Altogether the greatest man | 
have known.” There was other flotsam and jetsam of acquaint. 
ance in the village; Donne wrote of—“Merchants and mariners of 
Woodbridge . . . far below his level. . . And yet,” he acknow. 
edged with the naive surprise of the philistine, “I enjoyed their 
talk very much... since they discoursed of what they under. 
stood, which is more than I can say of the fine folk of London,” 


It was during this period at Woodbridge that Euphranor, Fite 
Gerald’s longest piece of prose, was published anonymously. Mr, 
Gosse has told us that Tennyson considered the description of the 
University boat races in Euphranor, one of “the most beautiful 
fragments of English prose extant.” This little pamphlet, of 
which very few copies remain, was a sort of Platonic dialogue, 
full of gracious memories of Cambridge, and the discussion of the 
Godefridus of Sir Kenelm Digby, and the principles of chivalry. 
Far afield, this easy, graceful talk of scholars, from the interchange 
he had daily with the “Merchants and mariners!’ He turned from 
the homely simplicity of this tonic difference, to the exquisite selec- 
tion of words as “immediate jewels” for his craftmanship, just as 
he could pass from the subtle fragrances of his Persian mant 
script to the adventurous romances of Scott. The Waverly novels 
were dear to him as long as he lived. In his last years he em 
ployed a boy from the village to come to him in the evenings 
and read aloud—let us hope with some color and interest—the old 
favorites: Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, Old Mortality . . Over 
against this pleasure in romance and adventure was his detestation 
of sentimentality—of what might be called intellectual artificiality. 
The vogue of Mrs. Browning irritated him. He was liberal 
enough, it would seem, to allow elastic rules for everything—ex 
cept poetry. There he was inflexible. . . “Unless a man can do 
better, he had best not do at all,” he said once with truth. Mrs. 
Browning, we can infer, always seemed to him a ringleted spinster, 
posed unchangeably—the Victorian spirit !—beside a harp. His 
analysis of her talent was clear and just, but it is impossible to 
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understand his brutality in writing: “Thank God, the woman is 
dead.” This, passed on by some vicious friend, gave pain and 
anger to Browning which he could have been well spared. He 
wrote bitterly, terribly, the verses to FitzGerald which in later 
editions of his poems he was persuaded to omit. 


FitzGerald’s last years at Woodbridge might seem to casual 
consideration the lonely closing of a solitary life; but we know 
from his letters that the scheme of living he outlined in his youth 
pleased him to the last. His marriage, late in life, was a fore- 
doomed experiment; but he smoothed the wrinkles away and ap- 
parently forgot the episode. His neighbors thought him eccen- 
tric, and he went his way to the end supremely careless of their 
criticism. That he should have been so was illogical, for he 
shrank from publicity—he spoke of himself as “shy,’”’ and he un- 
doubtedly was, in a sense; but his shyness never hindered his 
doing exactly as he chose, and in that way creating comment. The 
fact that poets are not to be judged by ordinary standards held 
good with FitzGerald; he was selfish—yes; but he had also the 
Celtic strain of blood from his brilliant and erratic mother, and the 
different atmosphere of a childhood spent in France, to overbalance 
the sober English scale. All his differences, notwithstanding, 
converge into one of the most fascinating personalities of English 
literature. The serenity—bought by steadily pursuing his own 
way—enfolded him in its negative calm, leaving his one authentic, 
ringing voice in Omar, to echo what he called the philosophy of 
the Epicurean Infidel. In the ordered quiet of his closing years he 
made happy little discoveries—one of them, Madame de Sevigné’s 
Letters. With that discriminating taste of which he was always so 
conscious he ranked her letters besides Montaigne’s essays. She 
seemed so real to him that he said he would not be surprised to 
see her walk into his little parlor at Woodbridge—“as welcome as 
the flowers in May.” Apparently he never thought that his own 
letters—flowing like a stream in their graceful spontaneity—would 
one day find a place in the hearts of book-lovers beside the spright- 
ly Frenchwoman’s. He depended as he grew older on letters as 
points of contact with his friends, and his perfect understanding 
of himself stepped in to prevent any possibility of the friction 
which often comes from constant intercourse. He said once to 
Frederick Spaulding that he was the only friend with whom Bor- 
row had not quarrelled. The many characteristics they had in 
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common were doubtless responsible for this amity in large meas- 
ure, but Borrow was crude and bitter, and there was always room 
for FitzGerald’s tact. Borrow—dqueer, and strange, a misshaped 
lamp for the fire of genius—never ceased to care for FitzGerald, 
and not long before his death in 1881, sent a message to Fitz- 
Gerald asking him to come and see him. FitzGerald did not go, 
but he wrote one of his characteristic letters giving his reason. It 
had been fifteen years since they had met—he was frank in sug- 
gesting that they might not like each other so well after such an 
interval. But he was glad, he said, to have the message. . . “The 
more . . . because I imagine from what I have heard, that you 
have slunk away from human company as much as I have.” And 
he added that he had broken all his old ties—finding the best com- 
panionship for his last days in his own verses and reflections. 


Some of his thoughts—those he did not pass on—grew, perhaps, 
in a “philosophic back-garden,” in Keats’ happy phrase; rue and 
rosemary, doubtless, as against roses and nightingales. But his 
fine reticence kept his memories and regrets in the twilight for 
himself alone. If he were selfish in his early withdrawal, he was 
courageous in maintaining it. . . His religious doubts were not 
for argument; his pagan acceptance of life, at least, held no room 
for discontent—he was “glad for what was.” Creeds were fan- 
tasies, rather than convictions ; he had no quarrel with the clergy— 
except when they attempted his conversion. Then his intellectual 
honesty flashed out ruthlessly, and curates and vicars were van- 
quished. If they came as friends, it was another matter. . . 
Some of them, we are glad to know, he loved: “My old parson 
Crabbe is bowed down .. . and I believe his brave cid white 
head will soon sink into the village church sward. Why, our time 
seems coming! Make way, gentlemen!” 


His solitude never disturbed him. “I really do like,” he wrote 
Mrs. Kemble, “to sit in this doleful place with a cat and a dog on 
the rug, and an old woman in the kitchen.” (If his jesting con- 
cealed the wound of realized loneliness, it was well done!) He 
remained detached and fastidious, old-fashioned and conserva- 
tive, friendly and indifferent to the end; a unique and arresting 
figure of the Victorian age. Such philosophy as he wished to leave 
flames in royal colors in the Rubaiyat. He has been a guest at a 
banquet, and he takes his leave with regret, it is true, but without 
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bitterness. A wonderful experience, he seems to say, as he looks 
back over his shoulder at the garden where he had been happy. . . 


Yon rising moon that looks for us again— 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 

Through this same garden—and for one in vain! 


FitzGerald’s grave has the inscription of what has been called the 
most Omaric of all scriptural texts—“It is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves.” If he needed an Apologia, it would be the 
Rubaiyat . . . it holds his wistful question; it remains his legacy 
—an unforgettable Rose of Yesterday in whatsoever garden the 
world shall hold of English literature. 

May Harris. 

Robinson Springs, Alabama. 


SUN WORSHIPPER 


Sun, I stretch my arms to thee, 
Giver of earth and sea and sky; 
Reach thy beams to the heart of me, 
Nor a flower feel thee more than I. 


Something is born on the plain and hill, 
Something comes up from tree and flower; 

It is beauty and life, while longing still 
Awaits thy fall at the sunset hour. 


Something is born in the deep of me 

That sings in thy beam, burns in thy light; 
Why is it given to feel and see, 

Then grope and sink in the growing night? 


ALLEN WOODALL, 
Columbia University. 














NATHALIA CRANE AND SOME OTHER CHILD POETS 


Here lies good master duck, 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

If it had liv’d, it had been good luck, 
For then we'd had an odd one. 

Whether or not Johnson wrote these verses at the age of three, 
as his father made believe, they remind us, by the mere associa- 
tion with his name, that high intelligence, in child or man, furnishes 
no guarantee of poetic ability. 

A very charming example of a little child of most rare intelli- 
gence struggling valiantly but vainly with verse is that adorable 
genius, favorite of Walter Scott, Marjorie Fleming. Her poetic 
attempts began while she was six years old, and continued inter- 
mittently up to the time of her death, in 1811, when she had not 
yet reached the age of nine years. An affectionate little soul, with 
a real joy in nature, and a strangely precocious taste for books, she 
found her surroundings prosy, though her heart expressed itself 
in bursts of pitifully inadequate song. The difficulties against 
which she struggled are plainly evident in her work. For one 
thing, the riming verse which she attempted proved too high a 
hurdle for her limited vocabulary. Sometimes she simply could 
not find a rime. Instead of giving up the task, however, she 
would make the best of an awkward situation by using the near- 
est approximation to the desired sound, and forging ahead. Thus 
in her “sonnet” on a pet monkey she finished with these remark- 
able lines: 

His noses cast is of the roman 

He is a very pretty weoman 

I could not get a rhyme of roman 
And was obliged to call it weoman. 

Rimes like bastile, castle or civil, devil, reveal the small con- 
cern her genius found with minor matters of sordid learning. 

Another shift which she found useful was the introduction of a 
purely irrelevant line. 


At supper when his brother sat 
I have not got a rhyme for that. 


But generally her second line of a couplet is not entirely irrele- 
vant ; it merely limps a little, or hitches along tautologically. 


At last from prison she got away 
She got from prison I do say. 
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Sometimes one can get the complete sense of fairly long passages 
simply by reading the first line of each couplet. 


For Bothwell under some pretence 
And with a great deal of expence 
Marched to a town there found the Queen 
He was quite glad when she was seen. 
He then disperced her slender train 
That did not give her any pain 
‘ His castle of Dunbar she went 
It was just there that she was sent. 
Poor Mary did not shew much terror 
I must say that was an great error. 


She did not even know the little trick which alone makes some 
rimesters tolerable—the trick of putting the poor line first. 

The very quality that might in time have gone far to make 
Pet Marjorie a genuine poet, her warm, affectionate nature, of 
course entailed the danger of sentiment. Whenever her verses 
approached that peril, however, a natural gift of humor came to 
the rescue, with a resulting see-saw effect that is delightfully 
illustrated in the following gem upon the experience of sleeping 
with her cousin. 


I love in Isa’s bed to lie 
O such joy and luxury 
[ Sentiment. ] 

The bottom of the bed I sleep 
And with great care myself I keep 
[Sense combats sentiment.] 

Oft I embrace her feet of lillys 
But she has gotten all the pillies 
[Humor spits the dragon 
sentiment on the point of o 
rime, heaven-sent for that 
very purpose.] 
Her neck I never can embrace 
But I do hug her feet in place 
[Sentiment and humor meet in 
this sweet harmony, a momentary 
attainment of real though lowly 
poetic effect.] 
But I am sure I am contented 
And of my follies am repented 
[To appreciate this, you have 
to know Marjorie.] 
I am sure I’d rather be 
In a small bed at liberty. 
[Humor’s final bolt out of the 
blue.] 


Great gifts are here: the seeing eye, the sensitive nature, the bal- 
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ance of sanity, a rudimentary sense of form. But one misses the 
finality of phrasing which accompanies the best work even of little 
children. These lines have a slap-dash effect, as if they were 
composed in impatience. And probably they were. 

Marjorie Fleming’s masterpiece is her poem upon the death of 
three turkeys. It is successful, that is, inasmuch as her kind of 
achievement may often prove strongest when it is weakest. This 
poem makes an appeal through its prim but entirely naive semi- 
seriousness; its quaint, frank, but ingenious obedience to the 
leading of rime; and its splendid economy of treatment. And, 
most important of all, it is thoroughly drenched with the writer's 
lovely personality. I put in italics the two dangling rime-intru- 
sions. They are both very common in Marjorie’s work. 

Three turkeys fair their last have breathed 

And now this world forever leaved 

Their Father & their Mother too 

Will sigh and weep as well as you 

Mourning for their osprings fair 

Whom they did nurse with tender care 

Indeed the rats their bones have cranched 

To eternity they are launched 

There graceful form and pretty eyes 

Their fellow fows did not despise 

A direful death indeed they had 

That would put any parent mad 
[Enough of sentimental convention; 

now, realism.] 

But she was more than usual calm 

She did not give a single dam 

She is as gentle as a lamb 

Here ends this melancholy lay 

Farewell Poor Turkeys / must say. 

Most unfortunately, the little poetess never lived to develop 
greater expertness. What she might have accomplished can only 
be guessed from the example of others, less winsome but per- 
haps more gifted than she. 

William Cullen Bryant, for instance, beginning to versify in 
his ninth year, just about the time of life when poor Maidie’s 
career was cut off, took advantage of a much longer practice 
period by developing some expedients that greatly improved his 
craftsmanship. At a suggestion from his father the ambitious 
boy began his cultivation of the Muses by an attempt at a poetic 
version of the Book of Job: 


His name was Job, evil he did eschew. 
To him were born seven sons; three daughters too! 
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His father was not pleased with this effort, and neither, perhaps, 
was the young poet himself. After a struggle, therefore, he pro- 
duced a new version, in which he avoided the former error of 
putting an inferior line second, only to blunder upon another in- 
discretion by expanding two lines into four, as follows: 
Job, good and just, in Uz had sojourned long, 
He feared his God and shunned the way of wrong. 
Three were his daughters, and his sons were seven, 
And large the wealth bestowed on him by heaven. 
It was a matter of years before he learned to avoid anti-climax 
altogether. At the age of twelve, writing on an eclipse of the 
sun, he could still fall into the mistake of filling the first lines 
so full that those which followed gave the effect of a progressive 
thinning out: 
How awfully sublime and grand to see 
The lamp of day wrap’ed in Obscurity. 
To see the sun remove behind the moon, 
And nightly darkness shroud the day at noon. 
It was not until his fourteenth year that, in The Embargo, he 
was able to keep his couplets from conspicuously limping. The 
famous passage upon Jefferson furnishes illustrations of his im- 
provement : 


And thou, the scorn of every patriot name, 
Thy country’s ruin and thy council’s shame! 
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Go, scan, Philosophist, thy Sally’s charms, 

And sink supinely in her sable arms. 
The rather long step from this spirited and not unsuccessful imi- 
tation of Pope to the smooth inspiration of Thanatopsis required 
about three more years. 

These stages of Bryant’s progress are suggestive, and, appar- 
ently, typical of the development of many poets. To begin with, 
there is a basis of rather superior intelligence. Then one by one 
the lessons of art and experience are learned, fortifying that origi- 
nal intelligence. Last of all comes the true poetic spirit to breathe 
life into dry bones. Such, it seems to me, was the development 
of Wordsworth, Shelley, Mrs. Browning, and, probably, many 
others. 

At the age of eight years Shelley wrote his bumptious Verses 
Ona Cat. Their closing stanza reveals how far the young poet 
then was from those qualities which later transfiguted his great 
work : 
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But the poor little cat 
Only wanted a rat, 
To stuff out its own little maw; 
And it were as good 
Some people had such food, 
To make them hold their jaw. 
Here at least, Shelley shows himself hardly more than a match 
for Marjorie Fleming. In his later development, too, it is easily 
demonstrable that he learned first to master formal meter. The 
beautiful poetic quality of his later lyrics came only as a crown- 
ing glory to this rather simple and common beginning. 

Unlike such juvenile blunderers, the young Elizabeth Barrett 
seems to have written her early verses with much technical skill; 
though it was only in her maturity that warmth came to turn her 
brilliant heroic couplets into real poetry. In other words, the 
little poetess, at ten and eleven, was doing as well as Bryant did 
at fourteen. Such lines as these are common in The Battle of 
Marathon, the Homeric epic which her father insisted upon print- 
ing when the author was eleven: 

Sudden the seas rebellowing, frightful rise. 
And dash their foaming surges to the skies; 
Burst the firm sand, and boil with dreadful roar, 
Lift their black waves, and combat with the shore. 
But Elizabeth as a child was a prodigy of learning even more than 
she was a prodigy of poetic expression. In this, her childhood 
resembled that of Dr. Johnson. She read Pope’s Homer at the 
age of eight years, clasping a doll with her free hand. Of a 
slightly later period she wrote, in one of her letters, “I... 
read Greek ... under the trees ... gathered visions from 
Plato and the dramatists, and ate and drank Greek.” Her Wine 
of Cyprus recalls the pleasure of those early experiences : 
And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
We read, however, that this uncanny little girl was as sweet and 
natural as one could desire. But it is hard to imagine a natural 
eleven-year-old girl addressing any one in terms like these, which 
the prodigious Elizabeth used in her preface to The Battle of 
Marathon: 
Now, even the female may drive her Pegasus through the 
realms of Parnassus, without being saluted with the most equi- 
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vocal of all appellations, a learned lady ; without being celebrated 

by her friends as a Sappho, or traduced by her enemies as a 

pedant; without being abused in the Review, or criticized in 

society; how justly then may a child hope to pass unheeded! 

What logic! Mrs. Browning herself, in later years, seems to 
have conceived some misgivings when she reread such early work. 
It had, she felt, “a pertness and a pedantry which did not even 
then belong to the character of the author.” The best construc- 
tion we can put upon her imitation of the Homeric stride is to 
call it a strut, for the sake of “art,” not by any means character- 
istic of the little girl who loved dolls. 

But not all child bards have grown from formal expertness to 
poetic maturity. Some promising careers, like Marjorie Fleming, 
have been nipped in the bud. Other budding poets have grown 
into blooming historians, like Carlyle and Macaulay; or into lexi- 
cographers, like Dr. Johnson; or into very respectable essayists, 
like Cowley. 

But there is a distinctly different type of poet prodigy, who, 
though many technical skills may come to him later, springs into 
literary fame fully equipped in childhood with all the essentials 
of real poetry. Such a genius was the boy Chatterton. From 
theme to theme he went and from meter to meter, in the short 
period between the ages of ten and eighteen, with a sureness that 
is all the more astonishing because his was very largely original 
work, in new measures, new stanza forms, and new or newly 
revived poetic moods. But even into the old conventional stuff he 
infused a delicate sensitiveness that Pope never knew. 

His long sharp spear, his spreading shield is gone; 
He falls, and falling rolleth thousands down. 
War, gore-faced War, by Envy armed, arist, 
His fiery helmet nodding to the air, 
Ten bloody arrows in his straining fist— 
That is the end of the fragment. I wonder how many poets who 
have lived since could have continued that passage? It might 
not be a bad test. But here is only a fleeting hint of newness. 
When Chatterton launched upon his less conventional themes, he 
brought a great light to the pathway of English poetry. 


When Autumn, bleak and sun-burnt, doth appear, 
With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 
Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf. . . 
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To what can we compare such work unless we look back t 
Shakespeare and Milton, or forward to Keats? Chatterton ap 
pears as a unique figure in all the lore of child-poets. For it wa 
not only his poetic quality that came thus at one leap, but his 
technical expertness as well, and his mental poise, his mature point 
of view. 

This Chatterton style of general poetic precocity seems to be 
in vogue to-day. The three little girls who have made widely 
heralded contributions to contemporary poetry are, like him, pos. 
sessed of real poetic feeling; but in general culture and in the 
ability to grasp and master large themes they fall short of him, of 
Cowley, and of Elizabeth Barrett. 

Hilda Conkling’s poems have little content or form beyond the 
bare minimum that will support genuine poetic feeling. Were 
the fugitive waters of Hippocrene ever held in a frailer vessel? 
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Th: world turns softly 

No to spill its lakes and rivers. 
The water is held in its arms 
And the sky is held in the water. 
What is water, 

That pours silver, 

And can hold the sky? 

Helen Douglas Adam, the not unworthy compatriot of Mar- 
jorie Fleming, began to write at the age of four; prior to that, 
she dictated. At two, she is said to have composed the following 
doll’s lullaby : 

I picked her up, 

I laid her down, 

I went and warmed her nightiegown. 

I tucked her in and sang so low 

That off she went to peep-a-bo. 
Her childish poems have a beautiful singing rhythm and a most 
delicate fancy. Technical difficulties are not too apparent. Un- 
like Marjorie Fleming and Elizabeth Barrett, she seldom steps 
outside the bounds of a child’s normal interests, but when she 
does, a remarkable perception and appreciation give her work the 
air of unusual competency. Thus the following stanza on War 
reminds one of that which I have quoted from the Chatterton 
fragment. It lacks Chatterton’s vigor and vivid concreteness, but 
it is not much less poetic, in its sad, quiet way. 


The world to war was wed, was wed, 
The world to war was wed, 
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And half the nations wielded arms 
And all the rest were dead; 

And half the earth was strewn with gold, 
And half the kingdoms down, 

And half the monarchs bowed their heads 
And yielded up their crown. 

But Nathalia Crane, of all the contemporary aspirants to poetic 
honors, seems nearest to the Chatterton ideal. Her development, 
though by no means so overwhelmingly original and superior as 
bis, yet has something of his balance and adequacy. She brings 
no astonishing new emotional or metrical effects, exemplifies no 
new theory of poetry, as he did, heralding Coleridge, Keats, and 
Swinburne; but a poet does not have to be a pioneer. Neither 
does she exhibit his combination of speed and power, like Ho- 
mer’s. And she lacks the intellectual grasp that could raise to life 
a past age so completely as to convince readers of its reality. 
She has not been able to take an influential part in contemporary 
politics and scholarship, as Chatterton did; But she can write 
poems that pass for adult work of superior quality. She is un- 
doubtedly an expert in the techniques that she has attempted. 
Like Chatterton, she seems to have grasped intellectual problems 
from a mere perusal of the dictionary. Words, which, accord- 
ing to the exponents of the direct method in language teaching, 
should be hollow shells till they are filled with experiential con- 
cepts, seem to have for these uncannily gifted children a life and 
significance of their own. From some age-worn manuscripts and 
aglossary or two Chatterton revived a vanished age ; from an 1895 
two-volume set of the Standard Dictionary, and some reference 


_ books, Nathalia brings science and philosophy to life before our 
| very eyes. Can it be that the grasp of such poetic intellects ex- 


most | 
Un- 
steps 





ceeds their reach? And emotionally, too, Nathalia’s poetry has a 
quality that raises it well above the work of the youthful Bryants 
and Barretts, into the realm of amply adequate poetic expression. 


| She is, it seems to me, the only child in the literature of our 


language, save Chatterton, to possess just this combination of 
gifts. 

In general, Nathalia affects simple stanzas with short lines, and 
long-line couplets with a sprinkling of rapid anapests, reminis- 
cent of Kipling. The long lines of the couplets keep the end 


_ times so far apart that they do not tinkle too insistently; but 
_ Sometimes there is a jigging effect in the stanzas. 
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You who read the rituals 
Scrawled about the rose, 

This concerns a journey 
’Twixt a camel’s toes. 


But this is no more than a defect in the stanza’s quality. Ou 
young poet manoevres the jerky lines with excellent results, in 
embellishing a somewhat crabbedly esoteric subject. 


Nathalia is, in fact, so expert with her poetic effects that she 
can safely place her sole reliance upon devices of meter, rhythm, 
alliteration, and assonance, heightened only by her alert senses 
and intangible poetic spirit, to furnish the entire interest of a 
stanza or whole poem. 


Like a manuscript, all yellow, and with many things deleted, 
Yet a manuscript completed, with embellishments most rare, 

Berkeley Common lies forgotten, with its fields of everlasting, 
And the sunlight on the windows of the empty houses there. 


But the child’s mind is so active and rich in ideas that she is 
not reduced to utter dependence upon the appeal of pure music 
and picture. She has a great deal to say. She writes about the 
affairs of her own life, at home, at school, or at play. She makes 
effective use of her early experience of love. Religion, science, 
art, history, biography, philosophy, all are grist for her type- 
writer. And whatever she writes about she can write about; it 
comes to life at her touch. Some may find the word “reincarna- 
tion” a murky abstraction. Whether she knows the word or not, 
this is how the idea lives for Nathalia: 


The sun shall shine in ages yet to be, 

The musing moon illumine pastures dim, 
And afterward a new nativity 

For all who slept the dreamless interim. 


Or how would the same idea work out if one were to trace it 
the other way, with the help, perhaps, of evolution? Here is 
Nathalia’s report of that experiment : 


I shall go back to the sea-shell, 
Beginning all over again, 

Back to the heart of the garnet, 
Back to the butterfly’s vein. 


Pebbles will open their caverns, 
Pastures will call from a leaf. 
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There I will tarry with small things, 
Choosing my pin-point domain, 
Finding a star in an atom 
Carries the heavenly strain. 

It is hard to stand comparison with Chatterton. But in one 
respect Nathalia can outrank him—in good-natured humor. There 
she is a match for Marjorie Fleming, and for the young Long- 
fellow of Mr. Finney and his immortal turnip. Longfellow seems 
to have been ashamed of his genial nonsense. Perhaps Boston 
and Harvard and Dante warped him out of it, though Lowell and 
Holmes managed to stand the strain. Or was Longfellow’s humor 
partly unconscious, perhaps? Was he half serious about Mr. 
Finney, and about the “little girl that had a little curl’? But 
Nathalia is not ashamed of her humor. It is spontaneous, too— 
not the labored product of a jokesmith. Nor are her humorous 
poems deficient in careful workmanship, as such pieces often 
show a tendency to be. She not only lavishes upon them a meticu- 
lous care which reminds us of the verses in Alice in Wonderland, 
but she even goes to great pains, sometimes, to adorn them with 
all the resources of her art. Thus, of the Janitor’s Boys’ cata- 
logue boat she writes: 

The port and the starboard lights, both of them bronze, 
The galley stove molded in gold, 
The wheel and the heel of the bowsprit and keel 
Were rosewood, and so was the hold. 
There is nothing cheap in either the verse or the boat, though 
“we were sunk ’ere we sailed,” and it was all a joke. Nathalia 
can even laugh through her tears, as children sometimes do, and 
thereby make the matter twice as pathetic. Thus, when the little 
lovers were driven out of the empty lot upon which they had set 
their hearts, the tear-dimmed aberrations of sentiment are one 
by one corrected with a skilful application of just such humorous 
back-twists as Marjorie Fleming had less adroitly employed in 
describing the bliss of sleeping with her cousin Isa. To the chil- 
dren’s excited imagination the lot was: 
Eden, where we dreamed supremely—rusty can and coffee pot; 
Eden, with the weeds and rubbish, in a vacant city lot. 

By every standard, Nathalia’s work, at its best, is true poetry 
of no mean order. The greatest, the final test, is the revelation 
of real values. At least one of Nathalia’s poems, The Blind 
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Girl, flows with wonderfully harmonious precision of spiritual 
awareness. Here is no strut, like Elizabeth’s Barrett’s epic verse, 
It is a sincere and genuine excursion into the realm beyond our 
ordinary experience, the E] Dorado whence comes the pure gold 
of poetry. 


In the darkness, who would answer for the color of a rose, 
Or the vestments of the May moth and the pilgrimage it goes? 


In the darkness who would answer, in the darkness who would care, 
If the odor of the roses and the winged things were there. 


In the darkness who would cavil o’er the question of a line, 
Since the darkness holds all loveliness, beyond the mere design. 


Oh night, thy soothing prophecies companion all our ways, | 
Until releasing hands let fall the catalogue of days. 


In the darkness, who would answer for the color of a rose, 
Or the vestments of the May moth and the pilgrimage it goes? 


In the darkness who would answer, in the darkness who would care, 

If the odor of the roses and the better things were there. 

The way of the world with its poets is beastly. We persecute 
them or pamper them, kill them or spoil them—if we can. Chil- 
dren, especially, are not well equipped to withstand such treat- 
ment. Our money and our foolish, indiscriminate praise may 
hurt them. Our carping, unintelligent criticism and our morbid, 
meddling curiosity are worse. Yet such are the influences to 
which we subject these children of genius. Their position is 
tragically like that of Kipling’s Mowgli among the Bandar-log. 
But what can be done about it? Perhaps we should erect shrines 
to Apollo and pray without ceasing that we may become worthy 
of our child-poets. 

GEORGE SHELTON HUBBELL. 

Los Angeles, California. 
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AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY IN SIBERIA 


Luigi Caroli, the young Bergamask officer whose love for Giu- 
seppina Raimondi brought him into fatal collision with Gari- 
baldi, and who ended his days in a Siberian prison, is among 
the tragic figures alike of the Italian Risorgimento and of the 
Polish Rising of 1863. The story of Caroli’s relations with the 
girl Garibaldi married and parted from forever on the wedding 
day, has always been shrouded in mystery: and scarcely less dense 
a veil has hitherto rested on the tragedy in which the life of this 
brilliant young cavalry officer closed. Little more was known of 
his fate beyond the fact that he fought in the Polish Rising of 
1863 in the Italian legion commanded by Francesco Nullo, one of 
the heroes of the Garibaldian deliverance of Sicily; that, after 
he was taken prisoner at the battle of Krzykawka, where Nullo 
fell, he was sent to Siberia, and died there two years later. But 
through Mme. Firlej-Bielanska’s researches in the archives at 
Bergamo and Warsaw the details of Caroli’s martyrdom as a 
prisoner of Russia have now been laid bare; and we can follow 
step by step the last stages of a life that was tragic and enig- 
matic to the end.* The Polish Rising of 1863 roused considerable 
enthusiasm abroad, and especially in France and Italy. WNullo, 
who was in correspondence with the secret Polish National Gov- 
ernment, conceived the project of forming an Italian legion to 
fight for Polish independence. It was in Nullo’s native city Ber- 
gamo that the enterprise took shape. There, in Caroli’s palace, 
Nullo addressed fervent appeals to the youth of Italy to give a 
sister nation whose national aspirations were similar to their 
own something more than mere words of sympathy. “If no one 
will come with me,” he cried, “I will go by myself.” But, as a 
matter of fact, a band of young enthusiasts, all of whom had been 
trained to war under Garibaldi, were eager to join him. Fore- 
most among them was a young cavalry officer, Luigi Caroli. 

Luigi Caroli belonged to a Bergamask aristocratic family. 
There are still living in Bergamo those who can remember the 
gay, spirited youth, riding one of the splendid horses for which 
he was famed, up the tree-bordered slopes, winding round that 
most picturesque of old Italian towns. He was the favorite of 





*It is on Mme. Bielanska’s work that this article is mainly founded. 
K. Firlej-Bielanska. Nullo i jego Towarsysse. Warsaw, 1923. 
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Fortune; rich, handsome, of fascinating address, a charmer of 
hearts. He fought in the Piedmontese cavalry of the Risorgi- 
mento; and then ensued the fatal adventure of his love on which 
he came to shipwreck. 

The story is well known of the beautiful girl, Giuseppina Rai- 
mondi, who made her way through the Austrian camp and, driv- 
ing her own little carriage, came in hot haste to Garibaldi as he 
was marching from Como to Varese with news of the enemy’s 
movements; how in consequence of her information Garibaldi 
won his famous victory at San Fermo; how Garibaldi, then 
fifty-two years of age, fell desperately in love with the eighteen- 
year-old girl, and a few months later married her. But the girl 
loved Caroli; and it has been said that her wild flight to warn 
Garibaldi was not an act of unmixed patriotism, but was partly 
inspired by the desire of meeting her young and handsome lover, 
who was with Garibaldi’s army. She and Garibaldi were mar- 
ried on January 24, 1860, in the chapel of the Raimondi villa 
near Como. They separated before the wedding day was over; 
but Garibaldi did not succeed in obtaining a divorce until 1880, 
twenty years after the marriage. The story has always remained 
a mystery. The most accepted version is that as the bride and 
bridegroom left the church, a letter was put by a stranger into 
Garibaldi’s hand, or, as others have it, he found it in his wife’s 
room, from which he learnt that Caroli had been Giuseppina’s 
lover. On hearing of the approaching wedding Caroli had ridden 
like a madman to the lady’s villa with the intention of stopping 
the marriage, and was too late. The bridal pair were already in 
the chapel. One story says that he turned his horse’s head, and 
immediately rode away. Others relate that he persuaded the bride 
to give him a farewell interview in the garden of the villa. Amidst 
all the conflicting rumors which ran through Italy the one fact 
that stands out clearly is that what the bride told her husband 
regarding the relations between herself and Caroli caused Gari- 
baldi to leave her then and there, and that they never saw each 
other more. 

This was the ruin of Caroli’s career. From that hour Gari- 
baldi’s adherents looked coldly upon him. He was obliged to 
leave the army; and when he volunteered for the Sicilian expe- 
dition, Garibaldi, seeing his name on the list, erased it without a 
word. But Caroli’s fellow-townsman Nullo always remained his 
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friend, and nominated him as his adjutant in the Polish expedi- 
tion. There was one with whom Caroli never broke. He carried 
to Poland a gift from Giuseppina which he cherished as his 
mascot ; a gift of ill omen, as Mme. Bielanska has observed. 

In April, 1863, twenty young men left Bergamo for Poland. 
Four of them were never to see again the enchanting old city on 
the rock, standing as a citadel above the Lombard plains against 
a majestic background of Alpine spurs. They crept into Cra- 
cow under feigned passports of artists or commercial travellers, 
Caroli paying the expenses of the poorer volunteers. The history 
of the Italian legion which fought for Poland in 1863 was over 
in a week. Those few days gave Nullo a soldier’s grave on an 
obscure battlefield among the Polish forests and a name in Poland 
which has never been forgotten; and to Garibaldi’s rival a con- 
vict’s grave in Siberia. On May 2nd Nullo led five hundred men 
from Cracow, of whom eighteen were Italians, seven French, the 
rest Poles. By the time that night had fallen they were in Rus- 
sian Poland. A scanty ration of coarse black bread was doled 
out to each man with the warning to use it sparingly. On an 
island in a forest pond the weapons which had been buried there 
in preparation for the event were disinterred, together with Gari- 
baldian red shirts, which the Italians greeted with ringing cheers. 
Internal difficulties dogged the expedition from the outset. The 
Polish volunteers had no trained officers of their own, and the 
young Italian officers, knowing no Polish, could not make their 
orders intelligible. All that Nullo could say in the Polish lan- 
guage was: “Charge with the bayonet!” The majority of the Pol- 
ish insurgents were boys; some of them so young that, as one of 
the Italian officers afterwards recorded, their muskets were taller 
than themselves. The war was a guerilla one, fought out in the 
woods and marshes. Three days after the expedition had left 
Cracow, Nullo’s little band, fighting desperately, was routed by 
Russian regulars. Nullo was killed, and his soldiers were dis- 
persed. Those Italians who succeeded in crossing the frontier 
into Galicia were imprisoned by the Austrians and after a short 
detention, with the exception of one who died of his wounds, 
were sent back to Bergamo. Others fell into the hands of the 
Russians, and for them there was no mercy. Among these was 
Caroli, whose escape was impeded by a wounded compatriot whom 
he was carrying off the field. 
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The Russian general, who was not distinguished for his hu- 
manity in regard to the Polish insurgents, treated his Italian pris- 
oners with courtesy. He consented to their request that Nullo’s 
body should receive decent burial, and in order to preserve the 
corpse from the barbaric outrages which the Russian soldiers in- 
flicted on the remains of the Polish insurgents, he sent Caroli and 
another Italian to identify their dead leader. When the Gari- 
baldians reached the shed where Nullo’s body lay, Polish hands 
had already covered it and placed it on a rough bier. Weeping 
bitterly, Caroli took his last leave of the man who had never ceased 
to be his friend. 

The Italian prisoners were first sent to Czenstochowa. The 
prisoners were so crowded during the Polish Rising that private 
houses were requisitioned for the purpose, and in one of them 
the Garibaldians were lodged. Their imprisonment was not rig- 
orous, and they were given to understand that the Russian gov- 
ernment would do nothing more than send them back over the 
frontier. They were soon undeceived. The wife of a Russian 
colonel in the town had sent them books. Her messenger unex- 
pectedly appeared to fetch them away. The pity and sorrow in 
the woman’s eyes told the prisoners without words that their 
hopes were in vain. Ina few minutes they were being escorted 
out of the prison on the further stage to Warsaw. 

From that moment they were treated as criminals. When they 
reached Warsaw they were taken to the dreaded Citadel; a laby- 
rinth of trenches, gratings, gates whence no escape was possible. 
As they passed through the Russian cavalry camp at its entrance 

Caroli paused to admire the horses. The soldiers rushed upon 
~ bim, threatening him with their fists and loading him with abuse. 
“It was our baptism into Muscovy’s methods with her prisoners,” 
observes Caroli’s companion, Andreoli, the Frenchman whose 
journal, carefully concealed and carried back with him to Europe 
on his liberation from Siberia, gives the detailed story of Caroli’s 
penal servitude. That evening the sceptical and critical French- 
man was profoundly moved at the sight of the Polish prisoners 
kneeling and singing the hymns of martyred Poland. The Poles 
received their foreign companions in misfortune as_ brothers. 
Many of them were mere boys; but the Frenchman was amazed 
at the gaiety with which they endured an imprisonment which 
was only the prelude to a yet worse fate. 
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Caroli’s brother, Bernardo, who had hastened to Poland imme- 
diately on hearing of his brother’s arrest, was now in Warsaw, 
petitioning, bribing, leaving no stone unturned to procure Luigi’s 
liberation. The trial of the Garibaldians, by order of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, then Viceroy of the Kingdom of Poland, was 
a speedy one. They were condemned to death. The sentence was 
then commuted to twelve years hard labor in Siberia, to be fol- 
lowd by lifelong exile in that country. The penal settler in Si- 
beria was little better than a prisoner at large. He was under 
police supervision, forbidden to leave his place of residence with- 
out a permit, rarely granted. He was dead to the law. The wife 
he had left in Europe was free by Russian law to marry again. 
Should the exile marry in Siberia the children of the marriage 
were the property of the State. 

Such was the fate that awaited Caroli and his companions. To 
these sons of the South, who had not been brought up like every 
Pole of those days with the vision of Siberia always before him, 
it seemed an evil dream that they were to be carried away for- 
ever to that land of horror and despair. A note reached Italy, 
written by Caroli on the eve of the departure to Siberia. “Mid- 
night. We are off now. Think of us. Think of us. They are 
taking us to Siberia.” As the prisoners crossed the Volga a cry 
of despair broke from Caroli’s lips, and he uttered the wish that 
its waters might engulf him and his misery together. Then his 
heart steeled itself. During the long journey through Eastern 
Russia, across the Urals to Tobolsk, he was never heard to utter 
a complaint ; and the Polish insurgents who were convicts in the 
same band have recorded his generosity in distributing all he had 
among his less wealthy fellow-sufferers. The first stage of the 
journey east was by train to Moscow. From Moscow the pris- 
oners travelled in carts till they reached Tobolsk. After they 
had crossed the Urals a curious incident befell them. At a post- 
ing-house where they changed horses the wall was covered with 
pictures cut from newspapers. Among these was Garibaldi’s 
portrait. What were Caroli’s emotions on being unexpectedly 
confronted with that too familiar face, which evoked transports 
of enthusiasm from his Garibaldian companions, remains un- 
known. But he lifted his voice with the other Italians who burst 
into the Garibaldian hymn. 

At Tobolsk the convict ceased to exist in the eyes of the law. 
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He was degraded from his rank, and henceforth known only by 
a number. The deported were here told off to their final desti- 
nation : and in the days of Caroli and for long afterwards the worst 
stage of the journey now began, the convicts travelling on foot for 
hundreds of versts to whatever penal settlement had been assigned 
to them. In Tobolsk Caroli and his comrades were lodged in a 
common jail with thieves and criminals. Dropping with weari- 
ness, they flung themselves down to sleep. Their pallets were 
alive with vermin. Only the Frenchman Andreoli slept. Caroli 
and his compatriots could not close their eyes. 

To our modern ideas it seems incredible that foreign volun- 
teers, prisoners of war, should have been treated with the same 
rigor that Russia meted out to her felons. But such was the 
case. The Garibaldians, the majority of whom were officers, men 
of good family, were despatched from Tobolsk to Irkutsk, to- 
gether with the Polish political prisoners, walking in a crowd of 
Russian murderers and thieves. The officer in charge was open 
to bribes. There was no other means of mitigating his severity, 
for, the convicts being considered by law as dead men, no one of 
their formal complaints received attention. 

The Italians deemed it impossible that they could reach the end 
of that fearful journey alive. Each day as they penetrated fur- 
ther into the wastes of Siberia, the Arctic winds pierced through 
their insufficient clothing and chilled them to the‘bone. They 
waded through rain, mud, and snow under a sky so dark and 
grey that these Southerners asked themselves if it were day or 
night. At night when accommodation on the road ran short, the 
politicals were herded with the scum of Russia’s outcasts into one 
common stifling hole, where there was neither space to move nor 
air to breathe. As the season advanced and they drew ever fur- 
ther north, a child of one of the women prisoners was frozen to 
death in her arms, and the line of march was marked by the 
corpses of the convicts who fell and died on the way. No hot 
food passed the lips of the prisoners, and toward the end of the 
journey hunger was added to their other sufferings, for the 
convoy was scantily provisioned, and further supplies were not 
to be found in the Tartar huts. Already, notes the French diarist, 
Caroli was changed almost beyond recognition. Yet even in this 
band of outcasts gaiety was not wanting. The convicts were 
given a brief rest in a hospital in one of the towns through which 
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they passed ; and then the unconquerable vivacity of the Polish 
and Latin nature reasserted itself. Hearing the strains of a band 
of music playing on the Russian national feast day, the younger 
members of the party, even those who were in chains, danced 
in a frenzy of mirth. On another occasion a young Italian made 
a flute, and amused himself by piping till the ears of his audi- 
ence were deafened. 

After Irkutsk had been reached, the Italians with a few of the 
Poles were sent in sledges to their destination, Petrowsk, where 
the term of their hard labor was to begin. The gloomy buildings 
in which they were quartered had been the prison of other mar- 
tyrs of liberty before them: the Russian Decembrists of 1828 
and the devoted wives who had chosen to share their fate. The 
cell in which Caroli and three others were incarcerated was too 
small for four men, damp and unhealthy. All the prisoners were 
loaded with chains. These were never removed. The numbed 
limbs of the prisoners froze under their fetters in the terrible 
Siberian winter. Agonies of rheumatism then set in, and many 
of these young men who had left Europe full of life and vigor 
were reduced to the condition of cripples. The Cossack jailers 
were half-civilized, but at heart kindly, and for a few kopeks 
were willing to procure hot tea for their charges. The work 
exacted from the convicts varied. The majority, including the 
Pole Witold Marczewski, who had been one of the chief engi- 
neers on the Polish railways, a prominent member of the Polish 
insurrectionary organization, and who was now paying the price 
of his devoted patriotism, broke stone for the ore. When the 
frost was above twenty degrees they were employed inside the 
smelting-houses. The window-panes were coated with rust; when 
the convicts attempted to clear them the flying particles affected 
their lungs. The more fortunate among them worked at trades. 
They were paid the merest pittance. Their rations were insuf- 
ficient. “Send me money to save us from dying of hunger,” wrote 
Caroli in a letter he managed to despatch secretly to his family. 

There was, however, one redeeming feature in this miserable 
life. The Italians and the Poles lived as brothers, and found 
mutual pleasure and profit in each other’s company. “Our beloved 
Luigi was the nearest and dearest to our hearts,” wrote many 
years later a Polish convict. Even under the conditions in which 
these prisoners lived they would not allow their mental powers to 
lie fallow: Marczewski organized lectures and night schools in the 
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penal colony. After the winter and the short Siberian summer 
had gone by, Caroli and Andreoli were sent on to another con. 
vict settlement, still more remote from Europe, for it was only 
twelve versts from the Chinese frontier. The name of this place 
was Kadaya. 

A drawing by Andreoli is reproduced in Mme. Bielanska’s 
monograph, of the hut in Kadaya in which he and Caroli lived 
together, and where not one year after they first went there Carolj 
died. As the reader gazes he can scarcely repress a shudder at 
the thought of the gay and gifted young Italian dragging out his 
martyrdom in that horrible spot. On first beholding it Caroli’s 
cry was: “I cannot die here.” His dead body lies there to this 
day. Derelict and desolate as was this penal mining settlement 
amidst crags which shut the world out as from a living tomb, the 
work was lighter here than elsewhere in the mines. Here, too, 
human friendship sweetened the lot of the Garibaldian exiles, 
The Poles and the Italians learnt each other’s language, and held 
long talks in Caroli’s cell. But such relaxations were always in- 
secure. They depended entirely on what manner of man was 
in command over the convicts, and when a tyrannical official took 
over the post the exiles were subjected to severe supervision. 
Communications between them were stopped. Two soldiers with 
loaded guns were stationed outside Caroli’s cell, another placed 
on guard for the night in the cell itself. 

At rare intervals letters reached Caroli from home. They 
could only be sent on condition that they were unsealed and writ- 
ten in French. The Russian authorities frequently suppressed 
them; and Caroli complains of the terrible silence that had fallen 
between himself and his devoted family, whose lives had become 
one long struggle to obtain his release; a hopeless one, for the 
Tsar remained inexorable. “I know nothing about you, not even 
if you are alive,” he wrote to his beloved sister, Countess Agliar- 
di. He awaited letters with feverish yearning. “Write to me, 
write to me,” he entreated his sister. “A letter will make me 
happy for a week.” But when these letters came they reopened 
the wounds of his heart. Andreoli once saw him who bore the 
rigors of his imprisonment with silent fortitude sitting sobbing 
over a letter from his sister. Letters from Giuseppina Gati- 
baldi did not fail to reach Caroli’s prison. Her portrait hung 
over his bed in his cell. 
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It was evident that Caroli could not long hold out against his 
sufferings. His health was fast failing. He was perforce ex- 
empted from hard labor. The Decembrists had left a library in 
Kadaya, and Caroli buried himself in study as his only means of 
oblivion. He dreamed perpetually of escape, and for that pur- 
pose learnt Russian. Flight from Siberia had repeatedly been 
proved impossible. Even if the fugitive could elude recapture, 
death by starvation or from wild beasts in the immense Siberian 
deserts was his inevitable fate. Such cases as that of Rufin Pio- 
trowski who won through and lived to tell his tale were rare ex- 
ceptions. Yet escape was the obsession which dominated every 
Siberian convict by day and night. One of Caroli’s fellow- 
prisoners—a Ukranian ex-officer—made the attempt. His bones 
were found later in a forest. 

With the decline of Caroli’s physical forces profound melan- 
choly settled on his soul. The recollection of his rivalry with 
Garibaldi haunted him. “I should have killed myself,” he said. 
“Then she might have forgotten me, and he would have had no 
reason to curse my name.” The continual clanking of his chains 
fretted beyond endurance his overstrained nerves, and fever was 
slowly wearing out his frame. On May 31, 1865, he received a 
letter from Italy. He never spoke of its contents; but the look 
on his face told Andreoli that it had brought despair to his soul. 
The following morning Andreoli noted with apprehension that 
for the first time since they had been in Siberia Caroli failed to 
strike out the date from the almanac he had scrawled on his prison 
wall. He piteously begged for the one dainty he craved: a piece 
of white bread. His fellow-prisoners sent a Cossack all through 
the settlement before such could be found. “Give me freedom, 
and I shall be cured,” he said to Andreoli. Brain fever then set 
in, and in his delirium he repeated again and again the names that 
had wrecked his life—‘“names,” wrote Andreoli in his diary, 
“which no one ought to hear.” The Frenchman therefore asked 
the Polish prisoners, none of whom knew Caroli’s history, to 
leave the cell. The paroxysm died down; and from the faint ac- 
cents that fell from Caroli’s lips his mind seemed to be wander- 
ing in his home. His fellow-prisoners gathered round his death- 
bed. One of the Poles, bending over him, took a crucifix from 
his own neck, and placed it in his hand. The dying man’s fingers 
instinctively closed upon it, and he kissed it. The Poles recited 
the prayers for the dying, but at nightfall they were compelled by 
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the prison regulations to return to their cells. Caroli died during 
the night. 

A terrible commentary on the lot of the Siberian convict ig 
the fact that Andreoli clothed his friend’s body in the most 
wretched garment he could find, an old prison shirt, to protect 
the corpse against outrage from thieves. The prison laws for- 
bade a convict’s funeral to be carried out with any ceremonial, 
but in this instance the rule was relaxed. Twenty of Caroli’s 
comrades followed his body to the grave; Poles carried the cof- 
fin, and a Polish priest, wearing a cotta over his convict garb, led 
the procession. The desolation of the burying-ground, to judge 
from Andreoli’s sketch, was in keeping with the rest of that aban- 
doned settlement. The Poles raised a wooden cross above his 
dreary grave—the artist of the Rising of 1863, Artur Grottger, 
has immortalized the scene—on which they inscribed the words; 
“To the Italian Luigi Caroli from Polish exiles.” But when years 
later two travellers, one from America, at different epochs vis- 
ited Kadaya, not a trace of it remained. So intense is the degree 
of frost there that when they buried him the hope of Caroli’s 
compatriots was that the body would remain intact and be trans- 
ported in time to Italy; but an empty sarcophagus still awaits it in 
the Caroli family mortuary chapel. 

At the end of 1866 the long-looked-for amnesty arrived, and 
the Italian exiles returned to their country. Andreoli carried 
with him the diary he had kept since his condemnation, and to 
Giuseppina Raimondi he brought a lock of Caroli’s hair and a 
bundle of papers, consisting of the verses that Caroli had copied 
from the poets he had read in his Siberian prison. Giuseppina 
Raimondi survived her lover for half a century. It is said that 
without mentioning his name Garibaldi made indirect inquiries 
regarding his rival’s fate, and still without saying his name spoke 
of him with pity. The tragedy of Caroli overshadowed his house 
even after his life had closed. His brother retired brokenhearted 
from the world and lived as a melancholy recluse in one corner of 
the family villa at Stezzano. The villa has now passed to stran- 
gers; but the memory of the Siberian exile still haunts the spot, 
and his name is engraved on the walls of Bergamo with those of 
the other Italian martyrs for Poland’s freedom. 


5 Ruskin Close, Monica GARDNER. 


Meadway, N. W. 11, 
London. 
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THE COMIC SPIRIT IN SHAKSPERE 


The styles of motley worn by Shakspere are sometimes for- 
gotten in his gorgeous pageant of costumes. And yet it is fasci- 
nating to watch how, growing sober of color and corresponding 
to the spirit it clothes, this motley is lost in the black of Hamlet, 
who wears motley only in his brain. The comic spirit and its 
changing garb in Shakspere need to be recalled in the homage 
of a new description, lest we lose proportion in our view of his 
tragedies. 

John Palmer, in his little book on Comedy, has made several 
distinctions which students of Shakspere are certain to feel. He 
has pointed out that Shakspere’s humor is not the corrective 
social gesture which Bergson finds in Moliére; nor is it the 
“thoughtful laughter” of Meredith; rather it is humor in which 
emotion has a large share, a sort of April mood, wavering between 
smiles and tears. Palmer goes so far as to say, I think justly, that 
Shakspere was incapable of maintaining the detachment of pure 
comedy such as that of Moliére, that he was “imaginatively too 
great.” But when Palmer goes on to add that this April sort of 
humor is beyond the understanding of the French, I believe he 
oversteps the mark. I need point out no other example than Ana- 
tole France who, although of different and smaller genius, has 
characterized an attitude to life which almost describes Shakspere’s 
comic spirit. These are his words: “L’Jronie et la Pitié sont deux 
bonnes conscilléres: l'une, en souriant, nous rend la vie aimable ; 
Fautre, qui plewre, nous la rend sacrée.” Add to these qualities 
that of great imaginative sympathy, and we have what Shelley so 
aptly called “Shakspere’s wisest tenderness,’ or what I regard as 
the essence of his Comic Spirit. 

We must also bear in mind that even Shakspere’s early comedies 
betray what Raleigh calls “the first breathings of tragic feeling” 
and that these increase “until the storm rises, and blows all laugh- 
ter out of the plays.” When this happens, Circumstance has be- 
come Fate, and Shakspere’s wisest tenderness has sunk to its low- 
est ebb, only to reassert itself in his last comedies or Romances. 
This statement sounds heretical; perhaps it is. Certainly, if we 
are to associate wise tenderness with tolerance and enduring flexi- 
bility of spirit, such sympathetic wisdom is even at odds with 
tragedy, for it recognizes the possibility of other points of view 
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and this recognition is implicit in the comic spirit alone. Hence, 
I believe that Shakspere’s tragic period, although his greatest and 
grandest, was yet not his wisest. 

In examining the varieties of Shakspere’s comic spirit, if we 
accept Raleigh, we should expect to find in the Comedy of Errors, 
along with the comic, something of tragic feeling. And so we do 
in the story of Aegeon, whose life hangs in the balance throughout 
the play. This comedy is really a farce set in a tragic frame, the 
tragic element being found only in the beginning and end of the 
play. The story, which Shakspere has adapted from Plautus with 
the addition of the Dromios, is made up of farcical incidents whose 
comic value is is no way dependent upon character, except per- 
haps in the case of Adriana. Because of mistaken identity, owing 
to twin masters and twin servants, Adriana mistakes her husband 
and locks him out; the husband mistakes his servant and beats the 
twin ; the servants mistake their masters, and so on. As we might 
expect, such farce, with its sure-fire laughs, has provoked Shaks- 
pere to use type characters and to stretch the probability of the 
plot. This comedy of situation is occasionally relieved by broad 
humor such as Dromio of Syracuse’s description of the kitchen 
wench or the word quibbles between master and servant. There 
is a hint of romantic love in Luciana and Antipholus of Syracuse; 
otherwise, the tragic framework contains the only genuine poetic 
feeling. 

Although much of broad comedy still remains in Henry IV, 
part I, and even more in part II, this ten-act “Chronicle History 
of King Falstaff on his tavern throne” shows amazing develop- 
ment in Shakspere’s comic genius. This comedy in heroic frame 
is truly a comedy of character, in which character is not only witty 
in itself but the cause of wit in the incidents. The Gadshill rob- 
bery, the mock play of Falstaff and Prince Hal, the battle of 
Shrewsbury, all these situations derive their best comic values from 
the characters. The inimitable verbal juggling of Falstaff and the 
Prince is of the finer type of comedy, while the scene between 
Hotspur and Glendower is in the vein of high comedy. In part Il 
the comedy is broader, but it still depends largely upon character. 
The scene at the Boar’s-Head where Ancient Pistol swaggers and 
says, “Have we not Hiren here?”, the recruiting at Justice Shal- 
low’s house, Falstaff’s capture of Coleville of the Dale, ali these 
illustrate the combination of character-comedy and farce which 
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draws us on to the humorous pathos of Falstaff’s rejection. 
Throughout Henry IV Shakspere wins our sympathy for this fat 
rogue by the little half-lights of pathos which his wise tenderness 
sees in the rogues and fools of this world. Without the insight 
which Shakspere’s irony and pity gives us, we might be so weak, 
as Anatole France puts it, as to despise these same rogues and 
fools. 

The Merry Wives carries us back to the farce of the Comedy of 
Errors. Falstaff’s being ducked in the Thames by servants, beaten 
for a witch by Ford, and pinched by children dressed as fairies, 
are all bits of broad comedy hardly distinguishable from farce. 
The ridiculous arrangement of the duel between Doctor Caius and 
Sir Hugh Evans, their butchering of English, and Fenton’s trick- 
ing of both Mr. and Mrs. Page are additional elements of broad 
humor. Slender, who can woo only with his Book of Riddles, is 
more in the line of character comedy. Romantic love between 
Fenton and Anne Page has more of an inning than in the Comedy 
of Errors; and Ford’s jealousy has the possibility of tragic de- 
velopment which is realized in Othello and The Winter's Tale. 
Little more of Shakspere’s wise tenderness is found in the Merry 
Wives than in the Comedy of Errors; this Falstaff has some of 
the language but none of the spirit of the “Lord of Humour.” 


When we turn to As You Like It, we find the very essence of 
Shakspere’s comic spirit and, if we believe with Bradley, perhaps 
the best reflection of his normal attitude to life. This comedy in 
a romantic frame has the April mood, the irony and pity, the 
imaginative sympathy; and in the background there is matter of 
tragic possibility in the usurping Duke and the saturnine Oliver, 
whose machinations are defeated ‘argely by the happy god, Cir- 
cumstances, who later becomes the tragic god, Fate. Jaques shows 
the most pronounced satire we have had yet; this dilletante of 
moods exhibits the great sensibility we are later to find in Hamlet. 
As You Like It has a large variety of comic devices: disguises and 
mistaken identity, word juggling, Court fool and natural fool, ar- 
tificial pastoral contrasted with genuine pastoral, a presiding Duke, 
music, dancing, a weeping philosopher, a lion, and wholesale mar- 
Mages in a forest on the Edge of the World. High comedy ap- 
pears in the whimsical mock wooing of Rosalind by Orlando; low 
comedy is found in the Touchstone-Audrey-William scenes ; satire 
we find in Jaques and the contrast between artificial and real pas- 
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toral; romantic love goes to the tune of “whoever loved that loved 
not at first sight?” Hymen and Circumstance appear to be tyrants, 
but nobody cares, since Shakspere is in his mood of “wisest ten. 
derness.” It is in this tolerant humanity that I find the very ¢s. 
sence of his comic spirit, which knew nothing of empty optimism 
or passionate obscurantism. In Hamlet he may sound trumpet 
calls to profound emotions and loyalties, but he is not wiser in 
the sense of that wisdom which can cope with life and not lose 
tolerance and the balance of humor. Here the pitchers have not 
been broken at the fountain—as they will be in Hamlet—but still 
have some sweet water left in them. 

The comic matter in Hamlet, for a modern audience, is less a 
comic relief than an intensifier of tragic feeling. Like the dis- 
sonance in modern music or the ugly in the poetry of Baudelaire, 
this comic matter deepens and sharpens the emotional effect by 
contrasting emotion and emotion. This comedy cuts like an acid 
into our tragic receptiveness, insinuating the irony of the wry 
smile and the inner agony, the bitter retort and the broken spirit, 
the petty humor of circumstance and the awful loneliness of a 
human being, the gulf between fact and feeling. When Hamlet 
answers “words, words, words,” to the query of Polonius, we feel 
the utter lack of sympathy between Hamlet and those about him, 
excepting Horatio, as well as the terrible emphasis which the trivial 
gives to the profound. Even in Hamlet’s killing of Polonius there 
is the mockery of nobility confounded by the inoffensive stupidity 
of the world. The grave-diggers scene is a “Danse Macabre” 
whose apparent dissonance is only a deeper harmony of tragedy, a 
contrast of ugliness with the beauty of Ophelia, a crude accom- 
paniment of Hamlet’s imagination, the irony between fact and 
feeling. In like manner, Osric indicates how far apart Hamlet 
is from the age in which he lives and how deeply tragic the trivial 
can be with its emphasis of the lull in the storm, of the importance 
of fashions as compared with the ideals of a man. All this com- 
edy returns, like a boomerang, to the heart of the tragedy. 

And so we see how Shakspere’s tragic feeling has at last risen 
to a storm and blown all laughter out of the plays. Profound 
sympathy is present, but it is deep rather than wide; and that 
wisest tenderness has lost its mirth and come perilously close to 
despising rogues and fools. If we accept Meredith’s idea that “to 
become intensely sensitive to comic laughter is to advance in civili- 
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zation,” we must harbor the suspicion that Shakspere has trekked 
from progress. Great emotional sensibility has brought his comic 
spirit to this pass. In memory we go back to those early words of 
his: “No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door ; 
but ‘tis enough, ’twill serve; ask for me to-morrow, and you shall 
find me a grave man.” His friends, when the critics will let them, 
like to remember that Mercutio was once a lively fellow. The 
critics should not forget that Homer wrote a comic poem. 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 
Claremont, California. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Pircrmm or Erernitry—Byron: A Conriict. By John Drinkwater, 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 1926. 408 pp. 


A hundred years are passed since the death of Byron, yet the 
poet lives, attracts, stirs, troubles the human spirit. Biography 
follows biography, each more sane and balanced, as though Byron 
did not write in prose and verse indelibly his own autobiography, 
Glorious Apollo, Byron: The Last Journey, Byron in Perspec. 
tive, all very recent, all good books, each in its own rights. All 
are intended to awaken us from the meditative, easeful poetry 
of the century, the poetry which has nearly obliterated the revo- 
lutionary person of Byron from our minds. The present contribu- 
tion by the poet Drinkwater will take first place among biographies 
of Byron, as the sanest, most dignified, unsentimental of the lot. 

The intention of the writer was to see Byron as kindred spirits 
saw him, notably Shelley, as The Pilgrim of Eternity that he was. 
But, alas! the intention is too frequently forgotten. It is pri- 
marily a defence of Byron before a public that knows him not 
intimately, or knows him through prejudiced and malicious wit- 
nesses, or through sentimental enthusiasts. The biographer plays 
the cool, clear-seeing lawyer of the defence, he presents the evi- 
dence, all of it, separates the known from the alleged or guessed at, 
stopping at nothing; he reveals the prisoner in all his sordidness, 
baseness of passion, infamy. He fingers again every shred of evi- 
dence presented in the past, and introduces new material, notably 
the hitherto unpublished criticism of Byron as a poet by Clare 
Clairmont taken from her diary. But when we finish, we ask, 
thought-weary: What about this Pilgrim of Eternity? Has he 
exhausted himself, this egoist to the point of madness, in his vast 
unloveliness and endless love affairs? Let him sleep in your long 
depositions and court briefs if he has; if not, give him the place 
he deserves in the intellectual life of humankind, and forget the 
rest. 

But notwithstanding the large amount of critical material here 
presented, both original and quoted, the Pilgrim of Eternity does 
not get the space he deserves, his place in the romantic movement 
remains uncharted, his force as a liberator of minds unguessed. 
It is well that his biographer, more sane and just than others, 
fails not to show that, base as Byron was in some relations, he 
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never failed in friendship or courage, that he never surrendered to 
tyranny in any sweet disguise, that he was ever first in the sup- 
port of a persecuted cause, ever alone fearlessly facing reality. 
For all this we are grateful, and no one has done Byron the man 
a better service. But against the background of cultural progress 
and intellectual ferment, what is Byron? Is it not because we have 
denied the delivering, emancipatory spirit of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury that we persist in remembering the gross flesh and the mad 
passions that were Byron; and heed not the bugle-note that was 
the truer Byron? The poet of vast daring in the face of reality, of 
brilliant mockery, of great spiritual vitality, will always remain. 
And today, as sixty years ago, Arnold’s lines ring truest: 


“Farewell, thou Titan fairer than the Gods! 

Farewell, farewell, thou swift and lovely spirit, 
Thou splendid warrior with the world at odds, 
Unpraised, unpraisable beyond thy merit, 
Chased, like Orestes, by the Furies’ rods, 

Like him at length thy peace dost thou inherit, 

Beholding whom men think how fairer far 
Than all the steadfast stars the wandering star.” 


W. E. H. 


Tue OrcanizaTion or Lire: A Revolution of Evidence Relative to the 
Primary Factors in the Activity and Evolution of Living Organisms, 
Including a Factorial Analysis of Human Behavior and Experience. By 
Seba Eldridge, Associate Professor in the University of Kansas. With 
an Introduction by H. S. Jennings, Professor of Zoology in Johns Hop- 
kins University, New York; Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. 
xv, 470. 

In this thoughtful, painstaking, and judicious exposition, we 
find a “sociologist” willing and able to “face facts fairly,” one 
who realizes that an organizing principle is a fact to be faced, 
even though it may not be “stuff” to be weighed, nor “energy” 
to be measured. Professor Eldridge runs many risks in toiling in 
this No Man’s Land, raked by the heavy artillery of both science 
and philosophy. Perhaps he realizes that something like a truce 
prevails just now, since both abstract materialism and abstract 
idealism have become unpopular. 

After showing that science and philosophy are dependent on 
each other, and also share critical methods, the author makes 
the following statement that might well be taken to heart by both 
philosophers and men of science: “These truths carry with them 
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a condemnation of the attitude all too prevalent among scientists 
that philosophy has nothing to do with scientific research. This 
attitude comes out in the scientist’s failure to recognize the 
hypothetical failure of the basic assumptions upon which he 
works, in his conversion (albeit unconscious) of these assump- 
tions into metaphysical dogmas standing for infallible truth; in 
his open contempt for scientists who question these assumptions 
and the truths for which they are believed to stand; in his un- 
familiarity with and even indifference toward facts in other fields 
which bear on his own problems; in his misconception of the 
functions both of experiment and of logical analysis, in the treat- 
ment of scientific questions. These attitudes are due, of course, 
to downright ignorance, and to the illiberality of mind that goes 
with it. These in turn are due to specialism in training and in 
experience, as well as, it must be confessed, to a limited interest 
and imagination that prevent the scientist from seeing beyond his 
specialty to the larger background of reality in which it should be 
set. The result is that in a field where we should expect the out- 
look to be broad, the imagination active, and authority as such 
without influence, we find progress hampered by dogma, the 
outlook on reality limited, activity routine and sterile to a degree.” 

The professional philosophers are open to much the same 
criticisms. Too often they have been indifferent to the claims of 
science, and failed to recognize the necessity of codperating with 
science in the treatment of its fundamental problems, or the pos- 
sibility of accelerating the progress of all philosophy itself through 
the utilization of scientific data bearing on its problems. All this 
comes out in the view taken by some philosophers that philosophy 
is the study of its own history ; in the attempts often made sharply 
to distinguish the sphere of philosophy from the sphere of science; 
in the failure of many philosophers to employ the results and 
methods of science in dealing with problems supposed to be in 
their exclusive sphere; in the popularity among philosophers of 
the doctrine that the problems of science must be dealt with 
through observation and experiment alone (as if such a thing were 
possible) ; and indeed in the tendency, sometimes observable, to 
erect that dogma into a sort of scholastic experimentalism con- 
ceived to be valid anywhere and everywhere, at least potentially” 
(p. 452f). 

Professor Jennings’ introduction is a signal illustration of the 
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true sportsmanship of the tolerant scientific spirit, for the book 
vigorously attacks some of Professor Jennings’ views, and yet the 
latter is generous in his commendation of the book’s spirit and 


purposes. One is reminded of what Voltaire wrote to Helvetius 


(in effect) : I agree with nothing you say, but I strenuously insist 
on your right to say it. 

Doubtless the shades of Plato, Aristotle, and Leibnitz are smil- 
ing over one author’s “factorial analysis” that includes mathe- 
matical entities and organizational factors. Perhaps “Ideas,” “En- 
telechies,” and “Monads” may have to be reckoned with. Per- 
haps science will welcome them as “phenomena” of Unconscious 
Mind! 

T. P. Batrey. 


Le Draste. (Etude historique, critique et medicale.) Maurice Garcon et 
Jean Vinchon. Paris: Librarie Gallimard. 1926. 12mo, 251 pages. 


The book does not treat as much of the personal manifestations 
of the Devil on earth, as the title would seem to indicate, as of his 
indirect participation in human affairs. The Devil is presented 
in this book as acting in and through man. This occurs in two 
ways: either he is the agent of man, or man is his agent. In the 
first instance, we have to do with magic, in the second, we meet 
with diabolical possession. 

The book deals with these two phenomena of the spiritual world 
and is accordingly divided into two parts, each of which is writ- 
ten by a specialist in his field. The first part, dealing with witch- 
craft, has for its author M. Garcon, a barrister of Paris, who 
has studied very particularly the witches’ trials of his country. 
The second part, treating of demon possession, is the work of 
M. Vinchon, a physician, who has specialized in psycho-therapy. 
Both men stand high in their professions and are, moreover, 
writers of note. The author of the first part deals with the mat- 
ter from the legal and the author of the second part treats the 
matter from the medical point of view. 

Of the two parts, the first has undoubtedly the wider appeal 
to readers. M. Garcon has for many years delved deeply into 
demonology and writes of the Devil with the confidence and 
seeming accuracy of a man favored with his most intimate ac- 
quaintance. He is at his best in the historical sketch he gives us 
of the witches’ trials in France. But when he steps out of his 
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particular field, he shows an uncritical mind and a biased point 
of view. It cannot, of course, be expected that a lawyer will be 
a good theologian. 

M. Garcon’s exposition of the origin of the belief in the Devil 
is based on the antiquated ancestor-theory of the origin of re 
ligion. He is of the opinion that the Devil is the creation of 
Christianity. The Christian Devil is, in his opinion, in a school 
all by himself and has nothing to do with the evil spirits of the 
ethnic religions. The author fails to see that no discontinuity 
exists in the evolution of human institutions. Just as the phil- 
csophers of the eighteenth century in France held that the theo- 
logians had invented the Lord, M. Garcon maintains that the 
Devil has been expressly created by the priests for the greater 
glory of God. Lucifer, he claims, has been limned after the Lord 
as his left hand, so to speak. He calls to witness the Church 
Fathers, who baptized Beelzebub as simia Dei. The fact of the 
matter is that the Devil may be traced back to the dawn of human 
history. He is as old as is man himself. With primitive man 
to think of an evil influence was to personify it, and so the Devil 
entered into human thought and has remained to this day. The 
Fiend is the incarnation of human frenzy. The human mind fell 
a prey to its own fear. All religions had a good and an evil 
spirit, both of whom may be traced back to the animistic con- 
ception of nature, which saw behind natural events active crea- 
tive spirits. In a later stage of the evolution of the human mind, 
the demons behind good acts were subordinated to a good god, 
and the demons behind evil acts were subordinated to an evil 
spirit. 

As far as the Devil of the Christian religion is concerned, his 
genealogy reaches far back into the history of religions. He was 
imported by the Jews into Judea from Persia and handed over to 
the Christians under his old name Satan, who was originally a 
member of the court of Jehovah, and by no means his enemy as 
Ahriman was of Ormuzd. But this Devil, unlike the nation that 
had created him, did not long keep his racial purity. During the 
triumphal march of Christianity through the European countries, 
he assimilated many of the characteristics of the discarded gods 
of the other religions. The medieval Devil is a mélange of various 
elements. “He is at once,” says Grimm in his Teutonic M ythol- 
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ogy, “of Jewish, Christian, heathen, heretical, elfish, gigantic and 
spectral stock.” 

M. Garcon is especially emphatic in his assertion that the 
Witches’ Sabbath had no basis in reality and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Bacchanalia of antiquity. The historical facts 
which he adduces in support of his theory contradict rather than 
confirm it. It is evident that as late as the ninth century, the 
Church struggled in vain to uproot the beliefs, still current among 
the women, of wild nocturnal trips in mid-air at the order of the 
Devil. It was not until five centuries later that the Church put 
its full faith into this belief and persecuted all whom she sus- 
pected of taking part in the revels which she had previously de- 
clared to be sheer phantasms. The fact that the belief in witch- 
craft centered around Diana and Herodias would rather go to 
show that it was a survival of an ancient tradition. Diana of 
classical mythology found a companion in Berchta of Germanic 
mythology, with whom Herodias was identified in the popular 
mind (see the present writer’s “The Supernatural in Modern 
English Fiction,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
vol. XVII, pp. 338-345.) 

In fact, we have in the Witches’ Sabbath remnants of fire and 
fertility worship. Satan often carried fire in some form or other 
on this occasion. He was held to be the father and protector of 
all. He is, moreover, a successor to Priapus. A symbolical rep- 
resentation of Satan presided at these nocturnal festivals, and he 
assumed a number of disguises, in all of which we recognize 
Priapus in a degenerated form. It is commonly known that Satan 
appeared at the Witches’ Sabbaths in the form of a goat. But he 
assumed other forms as well. Certain writers, among them 
Michelet, thought they saw at the Sabbaths the first glimpses of 
women’s rights, the equality of sexes, and, indeed, of modern 
socialism. The historicity of the Witches’ Sabbaths is maintained 
by Miss May Alice Murray in her well documented thesis entitled 
The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Oxford University Press, 
1921). 

Dr. Vinchon, after giving a historical sketch of the manner 
in which the physician gradually replaced the exorcist in cases 
of alleged demon possession, presents us with a number of case 
histories of present-day demonomania. It is sad to learn that 
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hysteria is still ascribed in so enlightened a country as France to 
the machinations of the Evil One. We are reminded of the fact 
that Father Hilarion Tissot regarded certain nervous diseases 
which are accompanied by hallucinations and delirium as diabol- 
ical possessions. 

The book recommends itself to all students of religion and 
psycho-pathology. 

MAXIMILIAN RUEWIN. 
Baker University. 


La Béstio péu Vacaréts. By Joseph d’Arbaud. Paris: Bernard Grasset, 
1926. 


The outstanding book of the year in the forld of Felibrige, 
among a long list of publications, is undoubtedly Joseph d’Ar- 
baud’s The Beast of the Vaccares. The author has already three 
volumes of poems to his credit, the first published in 1913; and, 
while the present work is prose in form, it is the type of prose 
which makes the reader feel at every turn that he is likely to 
plunge into those sonorous meters and rimes which sing with 
more natural power in Provencal than in perhaps any other lan- 
guage. Aroused partly by the rich music of the style and partly 
by the author’s indirect approach to the tale, an exotic and ques- 
tioning mood envelops the whole, a sort of light-cloud evasiveness 
that never permits the reader to succeed in getting his grasp 
upon anything positive. And yet there is a definite sensitiveness 
to little things—for example, foods and plants and the accoutre- 
ment of a medieval cowboy’s saddle. In short, Joseph d’Arbaud 
is showing here that he is still the mystic and at the same time 
exact poet of the wild out-of-doors of Provence, such as he 
proved himself in the best of his earlier verses. 

The book purports to be the modernization of a diary left by 
one Jacques Roubaud of the fifteenth century, clerk enough to 
know how to write but primarily a cowboy of Camargue, who 
had certain perplexing experiences from Easter Week in the year 
1417 to a period of unprecedented rains in Provence during the 
following winter. The experiences begin when Jacques, happy 
in his isolation, a satisfied companion to his horse, Clair de Lune, 
and to his herd of three-hundred cattle, who are grazing about 
the lake of the Vaccares, discovers unusual animal tracks in the 
mud near the waters. It is thought at first that the maker of the 
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tracks is some monstrous wild boar who has strayed into the 
lowlands from the neighboring Cevennes, but a concentrated 
search leads to—the Beast, a creature with the body of a massive 
lion, cloven feet, a horned head, and the face of a man. The 
eyes are old, weary, melancholy—certainly those of a Demon. 
Jacques is horrified, but, faithful Christian that he is, does not 
forget to make the sign of the cross. The Beast smiles indif- 
ferently at the frantic gesticulating, and then begins to speak, in 
a kind and paternal voice, assuring Jacques that he is acquainted 
with Christians, that he met one centuries ago who was living as 
a hermit in the deserts of Libya. 

The pious cowboy, still more terrified, flees. But he has 
heard the words of the Beast, and he cannot forget them. Some- 
thing within him forces him to write them down. So, the diary— 
telling of one encounter after another with the strange creature, 
the climax of them all being a scene on a moonlight night when 
the Beast, standing on a little hillock near the shore of the spark- 
ling Vaccares, his face transfigured with an unearthly joy, plays 
his flute and directs Jacques’ entire herd in a dance of summer. 
The riotous throbbing of the rhythm enters into the very soul of 
Jacques Roubaud, to remain there; and when, months after- 
wards, the Beast finally disappears, perhaps engulfed in a chasm 
formed by the winter floods, all the world for the hitherto care- 
free cowboy has become a mystery, tinged with sadness and doom. 

He does not know that he has been face to face with the 
great god Pan, grown aged and weak in a world that no longer 
makes sacrifices in his honor. He does not know that the Spirit 
of Nature which he unconsciously adores has spoken to him in 
direct words, has reminded him of his oneness with animal and 
plant. He knows nothing, and the reader knows nothing. Joseph 
dArbaud has succeeded in writing one of those books which 
might have manifold interpretations. Mr. John Galsworthy and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals could see 
in it a pretty piece of propaganda, a nice plea for mercy for savage 
bulls and untamed horses. The medievalist would assert that it 
is merely a folk legend, an after-development of Pan worship, 
to be found in many sections of Latin Europe. Some might claim 
it as a satirical social study, of the genre of Jack London’s The 
Call of the Wild. Others might find in it an idealization of the 
freedom of paganism in contrast to the inhibitions which Hebraism 
imposes. 
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In whatever symbolical sense it may be viewed, it remains its 
own elusive self, a poet’s book. Indeed, it is right out of Joseph 
d’Arbaud’s own life. The son of a count, with a mother who was 
distinguished as a poet both in Provengal and French, he gave 


up the society of his own class, abandoned his studies at the | 


University of Aix, and went into the wastes of Camargue to live 


his life as a cowboy. As he says more than once in his lyrics, | 
he felt an uncontrollable urge to get away from literature, from | 
talk about art, from sophistication ; the armlets of the sea stretch- | 
ing up into the flat lands, the salicorne and tamarisks, fighting | 
bulls, horses that had never been bridled,—these were the teach- | 


ers he needed. The change in his life was not merely a romantic 
gesture of youth; for twenty years he was an active cowboy, 
and until today—he is fifty-four now—he prefers, above all 
titles, the simple “gardian Camarguen.’’ In the character of the 
wondering diarist in The Beast of the Vaccares, he has given us 
himself—close to that mystifying nature which he loves with 
all his heart but can never understand, always seeking, ever trou- 


bled in mind, one with a universe filled with a wistful uncertainty, _ 


a homely rendering of which we hear so often in the spontaneous 
ballads of our own American cowboys. 

But Joseph d’Arbaud is not only an individualist daring enough 
to do what pleases him most; he is also the Provengal, and 
therefore the patriot. In The Beast of the Vaccares we havea 
glorification of one of Provence’s most loved types, the “gardian” 
of Camargue. We speak in America of the passing of the cow- 
boy, but in Camargue he remains—to-day much as he was in 
the fifteenth century, following the same impulses, eating the 
same foods, living by the same routine. Since he is inseparable 
from the varied beauty of the Midi, Felibrige will never let him 
die. Joseph d’Arbaud, as a faithful Felibre, states his life-mission 
in the following lines, the conclusion of a poem which is a sup- 
plication to the spirit of his ancestors, a prayer for the return 
of the Provence of medieval splendor: 


Dins lou reiaume de la sau, 
Vira devers le mar espere ta vengudo; 
Pér te mies apara, per te presta d’ajudo, 
Me siéu fa gardo-béestio e cante provencau. 
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(In the kingdom of the salt, 
Looking out upon the sea, I long for thy coming; 
The better to care for thee, the better to lend thee my aid, 
I have become a cowboy, and I sing Provengal.) 
VERNON LoGGINs. 


New York University. 


Sex Expression 1N Literature. By V. F. Calverton, Boni and Liveright. 


Pp. 337. 

A more exact title for this book would have been, “An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of Sex Expression in English Literature.” 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, in his racy introduction, has much to 
say about Puritan “obscurantism,” and with much energy and 
honesty applauds frankness concerning sex in literature. But 
there is a frankness, copiously illustrated by the pages which 
follow, which is the extreme opposite of obscurantism. Ought 
it to be called “exhibitionism”? Exhibitionism is the fierce dis- 
play of the nude, the inordinate disclosure of what everybody 
knows but prefers to reveal delicately, if at all. Paradoxically 
enough, it is of the essence of Puritanism, for through energy and 
honesty it destroys relativity by a terrible particularity, thus de- 
stroying a total view of things. Puritanism abhors relativity and 
totality. Hence exhibitionism is its latest phase. 

In spite of the acknowledged indebtedness to Havelock Ellis, 
the author of this book has missed the main drift of the present 
effort to make sex “a problem”: an effort directed not towards 
expression, much less repression, but towards regulation of sex 
in the interest of the well-ordered life. Crudely written, with a 
pubescent gusto in exhibiting passages of taurine vitality, the 
book is a clumsy attempt at a history of English literature with 
extravagant emphasis upon the triumphs of the libido. Un- 
critically it appropriates the economic interpretations of sex 
given by Ludovici, Tawney, Ellis, and Barnes; which, however 
suggestive, are still widely disputed. The result is, that in at- 
tempting to supplant the old obscurantism, it documents the new 
and less intelligent exhibitionism with a cant only properly to 
be described as “neo-Puritanism.” 

W. S. K. 





RELIGION IN THE Maxktnc. By Alfred North Whitehead, F.R.S., Sc.D., 
D.Sc., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. 160. 


In this extremely condensed study, the mathematician or logician 
Whitehead claims to prove religion verifiably, and incidentally to 
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expand Plato and Kant (pp. 104-8). In order to understand this 
high-water mark of Modernism or science, we first need to look 
at the genuine logic of religion as implied by Christ: 

(1) We naturally see or “observe” the world or universe asa 
unit, or a continuity, or as having the nature of what we usually 
name mind or spirit of God. Christ put it that the kingdom of 
heaven is within us; and God is spirit. (2) By making an effort, 
by inventing a way of speaking, we also observe or “experimen- 
tally see” the same universe as being made up of arbitrary “parts” 
which are not really separate or apart but always belong together 
as “related” parts, or work together (by law, or action-reaction, or 
cause-effect). Christ taught that we are the sons of the Father, 
and God is love—that each part of God is related to him, and 
hence is never really an absolutely separate part. Or, in sum, 
there is a verbal Trinity: the Father, or whole; the Spirit, or re- 
lationship, or action-reaction; and the Sons, or the parts (which 
are always related). 

In short, according to Christ’s rigorous logic, the related-parts 
is the whole or God. Obviously, related-parts are (even with 
verbal or logical explicitness) absolutely continuous ; and the whole 
or God is absolutely continuous or a unit; so that therefore there 
is absolute consistency or rigorous logic in those two ways of 
seeing and stating the truth. 

And that is all there is to Christ’s genuine logic. That bare 
logical outline of course omits mentioning the emotional joy and 
peace of such religion or correct observing. If we thus see that 
we are sons of the Father, we know the essential fundamentals 
or the final crucial fact of action-reaction or continuity, and hence 
have no “unknown” to be afraid of and be suppressed by, and 
hence we are ecstatic with all the supreme emotions of sound re- 
ligion. But we are here considering the mathematics (the scien- 
tific or intellectual side) of religion, and cannot go into the emo- 
tional or practical side. 

Unfortunately Whitehead does not use that simple and con- 
sistent logic: the related-parts is the whole. He follows orthodox 
mathematics or science, and says (pp. 89-92) that we experience 
or observe, and hence should assert the existence of, the following 
fundamentals: (1) the “actual world,” or real parts; (2) God, 
who is a finite part of the whole (p. 153); (3) ideal parts, named 
“forms,” which are “links” between God and the “actual world” 
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(p. 156) ; and (4) “creativity,” which is links between the parts 
that are the “actual world” (p. 92). 

He thus asserts that men observe four absolutely separate sorts 
of entities or parts, which together make up a fifth thing, the whole, 
which he omits listing although he continually talks about it. Two 
of those parts, “forms” and “creativity,” are “links’”—which ac- 
tually are our relationship in “related-parts,” although he lists 
them, not correctly as relationship, but as parts themselves. He 
explicitly has only parts: even God is a finite part. So Whitehead 
obviously has nothing whatever that consistently is relationship. 
Therefore he has no consistent or actually logical means of get- 
ting his parts together into, and as, a whole. He thus has a flat 
contradiction, or opposition, or fundamental unsolved problem, of 
parts versus the whole—which is technically called a dualism, and 
is plainly irreligion or an ultimate self-contradictory Unknown, 
which is the opposite of religion. 

Whitehead’s dualism is simply his customary mathematics, which 
he hasn’t been able to drop, although his Science and the Modern 
World shows that grave scientific errors flow from such mathe- 
matics: i. e., orthodox mathematics recognizes only separate or 
“exact” parts—it illogically holds even relationship to be a “part,” 
and formally omits recognition of the whole. Or, orthodox mathe- 
matics is what is popularly named materialism : an assertion of only 
an unorganized or unrelated, dead or Godless assortment of exact 
“things.” Whitehead’s religious discussion never really gets away 
from that orthodox mathematics, even though he continually talks 
vaguely about the whole, and about relationship. Nowhere does 
he evidence any actual grasp of religion—of real law. 

Plato noticed the logical Trinity: (1) the whole, or “ideal” 
One; (2) the parts, or Many; and (3) relationship, or “reason,” 
or “form.” He never clearly saw, as did Christ, that with logical 
rigor the related-parts is the whole; or, the related-Many is the 
One or God. Plato got as far as seeing that “parts” contradict 
the “whole”; so he was technically a dualist—as he never saw 
the further verbal fact that relationship contradicts parts (ex- 
plicitly in “related-parts”), and thus cancels or removes that first 
contradiction between whole-parts (just as a double negative logi~ 
cally cancels itself). But even though he did parade logic or in- 
tellectuality, Plato did further say in an emotionally most urbane 
and stimulating poetic way, that in some intellectually unknown 
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way there really existed no such dualism—no real whole-parts 
contradiction, or fundamentally forever insoluble “problem.” § 
emotionally or “practically,” Plato was right, although logically 
he was a failure. 

Kant did the same thing in more detail. Upon the logical side, 
he expatiated on that intellectual dualism at tremendous length, in 
perhaps the most ponderous nomenclature previously invented by 
man. 

Thus Whitehead is correct in saying that his dualism extends 
that of Plato and Kant. His has the latest scientific improve- 
ments, and a weird and monstrous terminology, greater than 
Kant’s. Whitehead has expanded both Platonic dualism and 
Kantian lingo so far that his logical absurdity or self-contradic- 
toriness begins to be plainly obvious. 

Consequently, as a direct source of religion his book is worse 
than worthless, being actually irreligion or irrational materialistic 
mathematics. But to the student the book will indirectly serve as 
a supreme example of how not to do it—as a reductio ad absurdum 
of orthodox mathematical logic, and of the scientific dualism or 
irreligion now rather acutely troubling man. 

S. Ktyce. 


Tue Secret or High Waces. By B. Austin and W. F. Lloyd. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 1926. Pp. 124. 

WAGES AND THE Famirty. By Paul H. Douglas. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. 290. 

If the United States is temporarily hated as a creditor nation, 
it is extravagantly, fulsomely, praised for its unparalleled efficiency 
and prosperity; which explains the hurried arrival of two young 
British engineers to find out the “secret” for themselves. Now 
we have their report,—dry, brief, and engineer-fashion—setting 
forth our National Success under nine rubrics of fundamental 
principles of industrial management. These principles are in 
brief: promotion of the staff by merit; great volume of produc- 
tion with low prices to consumers; great rapidity of capital turn- 
over with consequent saving ; increased labor productivity through 
wide use of machinery; high wages bearing some proportion to 
labor capacity; free exchange of ideas between industrial com- 
petitors ; waste elimination; welfare work among employees; and, 
finally, expenditures for research and experimental work. These 
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nine principles are here identified with the institution of capi- 
talism. But our non-engineering mind is puzzled, seeing that these 
principles did not obtain in the America of 1914, do not charac- 
terize all American industry today, and are almost totally absent 
(so we are assured) in the capitalist organization of England it- 
self ; in other words, our oversea visitors use the test of a premise 
instead of using the tet of results, as scientific men should. 

True, we have been enjoying pretty good business of late. Still 
we ask: Is it good procedure to indulge in comprehensive gen- 
eralizations by ascribing general prosperity to a set of broad prin- 
ciples found in twenty-four factories, chiefly in an expanding, 
booming automobile industry? We have not in recent years made 
any surveys of industry of our own, yet we have a “hunch” that 
not every employer is a Ford, convinced of the folly of low wages 
and high prices; that few, a handful perhaps, spend their earn- 
ings on research; that prices are not always reduced by reason 
of mass production; that not all workers rise by diligent effort; 
that waste is our greatest industrial sin. It is clear that a generali- 
zation should cover the larger part, if not the whole, of industry, 
and that in the case of America, the fact of high wages cannot be 
treated as a matter apart from the historical coincidence of virgin 
resources and machine production. High wages and low prices 
through mass production are found principally in a new or special 
field of industry, and indefinite expansion in per capita output is 
not possible of national adoption, particularly in industries pro- 
viding the essentials of life. It is doubtful if mass production 
can exist equally in two countries, without regard to raw ma- 
terials, or foreign markets, or trade policies. Moreover, money 
wages offer no clear basis of comparison in social welfare in terms 
of what the average worker gets out of life. Yet the little volume 
is a good sermon. It is straight talk as business men understand 
it: efficiency, expanding markets, profits falling to those who 
raise wages and reduce prices, prosperity, and head-shaking at the 
mention of trade-unionism and socialism. 

Now comes one of the outstanding American students of labor 
and wages, Professor Douglas, and definitely challenges all our 
current thoughts on the subject. He proves, with long tables and 
careful calculations, that, considered as a nation, American families 
fall short of the health-and-decency standard of living; that after 
deducting from the total national income the amounts saved for 
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new capital construction, the payments going to rent, interest and 
business profit, and the differentials paid to the possessors of high 
skill, the actual amount remaining for the payment of wages is 
about 18 per cent less than what would be required on the health. 
and-decency standard of life. And there is no cure for it under 
business-as-usual conditions. The national income is plainly too 
scant. However, the author does not accept the standard family 
of five as the measuring rod, for in reality, the vast majority oj 
workers’ families represent a group under four. He also finds 
that much of current wage discussions are invalid because they 
assume the standpoint of the job as the unit, and not the family 
group dependent on the job. He believes in the soundness of the 
living wage doctrine, ethically and economically, and boldly ad- 
vances the principle of a minimum wage not fixed or uniform, 
but varying according to the needs of the worker and his family, 

The system proposed is the pooling of wages on the basis of the 
health-and-decency budget, which represents a living standard for 
the single worker with allowances for men with dependents at 
home. A number of European countries are already experiment- 
ing with this system, pooling wages for whole districts or indus- 
tries, and their experience is favorable. In France, the country 
singled out for special study, the system is widely used in the 
government service and in the public utilities field. In Belgium 
nearly 30 per cent of the industrial workers come under its opera- 
tion. It is found that the system tends to eliminate child labor, 
prolonging the school term and benefiting the family as a group; 
that it tends to remove the menace of cheap labor competition, 
without resulting in profligacy, or in discrimination against mar- 
ried men with large families. 

Professor Douglas has written a pioneering work, challenging in 
subject matter and candor of treatment, a book going beyond the 
mere conception of unionism and collective bargaining; if labor 
is not a commodity, and life more precious than profits, a living 
wage is the first test of the economic order. He has indeed left 
important factors out of the picture, too content perhaps with his 
premise of the living wage stated as a static problem of distribu- 
tion of money income. The hindrances to the general use of the 
family allowance system under the present order are many. In 
the United States the special obstacles are the lack of social in- 
surance in its various forms and the limited field of labor union- 
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ism. As for the capitalistic system generally, it is not impertinent 
to note here that the problem of the living wage is in the long run 
inseparable from its dynamics, its motives and direction under 
social guidance. The ultimate success of the living wage is per- 
force bound up with the physical volume of economic goods and 
services, with a more efficient apportionment of social resources, 
the elimination of waste in production and use of labor power, 
and with industrial planning on a national scale for the greater 
coordination of work and human requirements. 





Wuat I Berteve, by Bertrand Russell. Proteus ok THE Future or In- 
TELLIGENCE, by Vernon Lee. THRASYMACHUS OR THE FuTURE oF Morats, 
by C. E. M. Joad. HepHaestus or tHE Sout or THE Macuine, by E. E. 
Fournier D’Albe. Ovuroporos or THE MECHANICAL EXTENSION oF MAN- 
KInp, by Garet Garrett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1925, 1926. 
From the end of the World War to the present, these tiny books 

of the Today and Tomorrow Series have been the only assailants 

of our complacency and sleep, the only things that have appeared 
to shock us, to surprise and to excite us. After the high level of 

Daedalus and Icarus, the new arrivals seemed for a time prosaic, 

without sting or humor, but they are returning to the attack. The 

little devils are back to torture us. 

The Hon. Bertrand Russell tortures me with his non-belief in 
God and the spiritual treasures of the race, with disbelief which 
he calls belief, with his youthful humanitarianism and hope of the 
good life. I see him as a fog before me, but I cannot hold him 
and feel the mainsprings of his belief; I see the parts of him,— 
knowledge, love, science, freedom, self-control,—but the whole 
is intangible. It is better to turn to authors with a restricted 
subject. 

The book by Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) is for the sharp, 
discriminating intelligence, since common sense and sentiment are 
not quick to seize the hidden meanings of her speculative thought. 
Here is a hymn to Intelligence, which alone brings us to the heart 
of reality and the need of taking “otherness” into account, and 
so transcend the self with its here and now. Pursuing her game 
swiftly, Vernon Lee marks the dynamics of intelligence, that think- 
ing in terms of otherness is thinking in terms of change and be- 
coming, and not at all in abstract entities of faith and reason, good 
and evil, truth and error, dictates which forever fail to orient them- 
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selves toward human uses. From exaggerations, superstitions, 
perils, and lunacies, we need to be saved by an intelligence ever 
active and unafraid. For common sense is static, moveless, and 
reason too long in getting under way. 

What is undecipherable in Proteus becomes explicit in Thrasy 
machus. It makes away with the Moral Order of the ancients, 
with their criteria of morality and obligations, their theories of 
virtue and happiness. Professor Joad defends the view of mor- 
ality, defined as law-abiding conduct, as a device of the strong and 
old to insure subservience and contentment on the part of the weak 


and ruled. The old are vindictive, bad-tempered, malevolent, | 
disliking more things than they like, with nothing left to do but to | 


interfere in the lives of the young. “They form the governments, 
misrepresent the people whom they oppress, preach to the people 
whom they exploit, and teach the people whom they deceive . . 
direct businesses, make laws which they have no temptation to dis- 
obey and wars in which they do not propose to fight.” And he 
foresees a future of even greater meddling with personal conduct, 
for when men are herded together as they are today under the twin 
order of captalism and democracy their stupidities become collec- 
tively strong, but their individual wisdoms cancel out. He sees 
America as the most powerful herd in history. Yet everywhere 
the empire of the herd is beginning to crumble under the double 
pressure of economic independence for women and the spread 
of birth-control, and so conventional morality will go when women 
withdraw their support. 

Clearly Professor Joad foresees a liberating force for mankind 
and morals in the brute machine. But he fails to notice that this 
liberation is a process as old as man, from the discovery of fire 
and the shaping of the simplest tool that gave man his first sense 
of mastery over his environment; and the morals which he decries 
were perhaps the only means of consolidating every position won 
in the material world against disintegration from within and at- 
tack from without. The epic of man’s rise from savagery to 
civilization is D’Albe’s vision of the soul of the machine. Since 
the discovery of fire the light-hearted Hephaestus has been hob 
bling about the world setting his great bellows blowing, his fur- 
naces roaring, unresting until the earth becomes one government, 
disease is abolished, and machinery is master without limit of 
glory. The rhapsody is depressing, passing the boundaries of good 
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taste, not unlike Professor Joad’s kicking the tired body of gen- 
erations past because in the grim struggle to make the world liv- 
able they have not cultivated urbanity, tolerance, and a salutary 
neglect of morals. 

Man’s eternal quest in a hostile universe for the dream-world 
free from the doom of toil, and man’s eternal frustration, form 
the background of Mr. Garrett’s Ouroboros, the most serious and 
daring contribution in the To-day and To-morrow Series. Let 
whoever will sing loud hosannas to the machine, the world is full 
of labor. Bitterly he records the greatest failure of life, the 
failure of the machine to create a satisfactory environment, in spite 
of increasing possessions and comforts. And there is no denial 
that man has failed to inform the machine with a rational spirit. 
Not he, but the machine, is master, and it demands a contribution 
of human toil more exacting and irksome than was the case in the 
age of hand tools and crafts. There are only more hungry mouths 
to feed, and there is no life without the machine, and no denying 
that man has not learned to control and guide the forces he has 
unloosed in the world. No control and no rational guidance, be- 
cause there is at present no intellectual or moral support from the 
slaves in the name of control; the slaves, whether happy or un- 
happy, are for the present unintelligent. 

Mr. Garrett is not a prophet of doom. He knows from the 
experience of the race that logical extremes are fictions of thought 
only, and that man will find a way out, groping, even before he 
has had time to formulate a system of control of the machine; 
not because he has knowledge, science, and ideas of the good life, 
as both Garrett and Russell would have us believe. I venture to 
say that the common man will find a way out because, unlike the 
philosopher and the scientist, he is not caught in the contradic- 
tions of life, confounded in the web of creation, but is first iden- 
tified with the Creator, and his freedom is to throw himself into 
creation, and thereby do the will of God. The common man knows 
that his hope to be master of his environment and materials is 
truly religious, the very message of Jesus, a moral adventure, a 
command to go on, and take the magnificent risks of creation. 
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ScreENcE AND Poetry. By I. A. Richards, formerly Lecturer in English, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. New York W. W. Norton & Company, 
1926. Pp. 96. 

Happily blending scientific method and profound poetic insight, 
this brief book shows that both civilization and individual life, to 
be even tolerable, must satisfactorily reconcile science and poetry 
(or art in general). 

Richards shows that poetry is the poet’s ecstatic experience of 
seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, expressed so well that its 
reader in some measure gets a similar profound, ecstatic, or mystic 
experience. Obviously, such real poetry is more commonly called 
religion. Then he shows that on the contrary, science, at least in 
form, treats life or experience as if made up of unsteady or chang- 
ing parts. So he is trying to reconcile or unite science and religion, 
after noticing their formal or verbal opposition, 

His technical solution is (1) that scientifically, poetry, or beauty, 
or ecstacy, or “value,” or life more abundant, comes (if it comes 
at all—for ordinarily science denies its very existence) from ex- 
ternal physical objects (this being the materialistic, discontinuous, 
irreligious view) ; whereas in truth (2) value or poetry lies in our 
response to objects—lies in our own subjective or spiritual unity 
(this being the idealistic, continuous or whole, religious view). 
So Richards is technically a dualist, an idealist like Plato, Kant, 
Thomas Aquinas, the Catholic church, the Modernist “two-field 
reconcilers” like J. Arthur Thomson and Millikan, who hold re 
ligion and science to be thus contradictory, but to be without con- 
flict or contradiction—an obvious technical impossibility, of course. 

Richard’s practical solution is that we actually see, in some un- 
known way or technique, that there is no real contradiction be- 
tween science or materialism on the one hand, and poetry, idealism, 
or religion on the other. By most interesting examples he con- 
vinces us that the great poets do make us grasp that rational or 
non-contradictory unity. But neither he nor they know just how 
they do it—know the technical unification. 

Richards discusses all that much more clearly and definitely in 
his Principles of Literary Criticism (Harcourt, 1924)—a treatise 
that is astonishingly good because it is explicitly based on his sound 
practical solution (p. 60): “to set up as a critic is to set up as a 
judge of values”; i. e., to set up as a man who holds to sound re 
ligion or ultimate truth, in spite of the fact that orthodox science 
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formally contradicts all such ideas as value, morality, or unified 
truth. 

Richards even succeeds in roughly implying the correct tech- 
nical solution in The Meaning of Meaning, a treatise on language, 
written in collaboration with the first-class psychologist, C. K. 
Ogden (Harcourt, 1925). The explicit technical reconciliation is 
simple and easy, but it would be out of place if stated here. 

S. Kiyce. 


Tue ApvANcING SoutH. By Dr. Edwin S. Mims. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday Page, 1926. Pp. 319. 

“Watchman, what of the night? The watchman said, The 
morning cometh.” Such seems to be the unexpressed text which 
moved Dr. Mims to write his social evangel, The Advancing South. 

The very qualities which make this book highly readable are 
precisely those which disappoint the suggestion of its title. For 
the title suggests that the book is an interpretation, on a broad 
canvas, of the amazing changes which are evident at this mo- 
ment in the southern states. Instead, it is an earnest, personal, 
and at times highly emotional, document of special pleading. 
Whatever else it is, it is not an objective, impersonal treatment 
of the subtle but evident economic and social forces in ferment 
at this present moment, outside of the powers of individuals to 
check or encourage, which are working dynamically and fune- 
tionally on the stuff of the Southern mind, transforming it with- 
out radical breaks with its beautiful and sad past into something 
rich and strange. 

Dr. Mims engages to make a brief for “The Advance of the 
South.” He fails, but he fails admirably. He confuses the strug- 
gles towards advance by a few individuals with the condition and 
spirit of the whole region. Their cause is his cause. Now, 
though the cause in which Dr. Mims is fighting is a good one, 
his book does not represent the attitude of the entire South, nor, 
indeed, of any of the states which comprise it, but only of a few 
individuals like himself who are passionately devoted to the cause 
of liberalism. So far is the South as a whole from “advanc- 
ing” in Dr. Mim’s special sense of the word, that one may con- 
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fidently assert that it still takes considerable pride in the fact 
that it is not. 

The title is, therefore, somewhat misleading; it should have 
been “Essays on Some Southern Liberals and Liberal Tendencies,” 
This would have been more adequate; more in keeping with the 
book’s scope, contents, and method of treatment. If any one 
objects—as Mr. Mencken recently did—to Dr. Mim’s optimism, 
the cause of this tone may be found in the fact that The 
Advancing South consists of two types of separate and un- 
connected essays written at intervals over a period of fifteen 
years and originally published in various periodicals. Each of the 
two types is addressed to a different group of readers; in some 
essays the author is bravely informing the rest of the country that 
the South is not without its fighters in the cause of tolerance and 
intelligence; in others he is exhorting his fellow-Southrons to 
have faith in the South. In order to persuade both classes of 
readers, the author waxes in his enthusiasm. Nevertheless, con- 
sidered in their total drift, the essays miss the chief significance of 
the changing South, and that because they are journalistic at- 
tempts to envisage the region without any recognition of the larger 
ebb and flow of national currents here and there breaking down 
the walls of partition which, rightly or wrongly, so long have 
kept the South loyal to its own wistful but somewhat romantic 
remembrances. 

Economic, intellectual, and artistic integrations of the South 
with other sections of the country are proceeding apace with in- 
evitable concomitants, making for changes on so vast a scale that 
no informed person can fail to be impressed by them. Dr. Mims 
is not wholly wanting in his references to some of these changes; 
he does touch, for instance, on occasional agitations for freedom 
in academic communities, and he does discuss the inevitable “negro 
question.” But he does not convince the reader, for all of his 
optimism and confidence, that the colleges are really advancing, 
or that there is any marked “advance” in the state of the negro 
problem. His treatment of the latter is merely descriptive and 
therefore somewhat platitudinous; sufficiently platitudinous, in- 
deed, to make it now slightly historical. The invasion of northern 
cities by the more energetic and enterprising negroes during and 
since the last war has largely left the South depleted of supplies 
of labor which, to meet the demands of increasing industrializa- 
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tion, must be recruited from other and possibly alien sources. 
These, and similarly pertinent questions, remain unanswered— 
many, indeed, are left untouched—but are waiting for sympa- 
thetic, intelligent discussion. 

In spite of its inadequacies, however, the book should be read 
by every American, and especially by those who are bound by 
“regional minds.” The proud Olympianism of the South, caused 
by its admirable effort to preserve its own civilization intact after 
an almost devastating assault by violence, has made it for the rest 
of the country an obscure province. Dr. Mim’s book contributes 
valuable information to those who are unaware of liberals and 
liberal tendencies in the South; but it is even more valuable in 
the possible dynamic effects it may have upon those who, loving 
the old South, wish to aid in the movement for “the advancing 
South.” It is a gospel, disguised as a study. 

W. S. K. 





Tue New History aANp THE Socrtat Stupres. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 

New York: The Century Company, 1925. Pp. 605. 

It is a commonplace that our old histories have concerned them- 
selves too much with battlefields, dynastic intrigues, and political 
ambitions, and not enough with the processes of social develop- 
ment significant for the understanding of the growth of the human 
spirit, institutions, and ideas. True history must deal with mo- 
tives; it must provide guidance for the future. Dr. Barnes pro- 
poses to show how the modern historian has made use of the es- 
sential factors relating to the growth of human society—discov- 
eries, inventions, social conflicts, religious movements; how the 
materials of civilization have been dug up, studied, and ordered 
into coherent disciplines by the workers in the various social 
sciences, including geography, psychology, anthropology, and eth- 
ics. Man as a “social animal” preceding and surviving man as a 
member of a transient political entity is the leading motif of the 
“new” history. And the author contends for even greater co- 
ordination in the social sciences; he contends against the current 
spirit of departmentalism, and proceeds to outline the achieve- 
ments of the social disciplines in recent years. His surveys are 
feverishly, hurriedly done, incomplete, too often merely descrip- 
tive in character, but undeniably sweeping and clever in outline. 
Dr. Barnes is a man of wide horizons and wider reading, com- 
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manding a large reservoir of facts and the style of a crusading 
scholar. 

The beginnings of a scientific attitude to man’s life on earth 
were already in the writings of Aristotle, Lucretius, and in the 
Old Testament. But the new history must be synthetic, taking all 
knowledge for its own, “the sum total of human achievement,” 
in order to clarify the forces that shape our existence and to 
formulate principles of social guidance and control. Yet Dr, 
Barnes would wait in patience and faith for the grand conclu 
sions, for the scholar in him is wiser than the crusader. 

Nevertheless, he is a belated crusader. We shrug our shoulders 
at the invidious division of historians into “new” and “old,” 
For well-nigh two generations scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic have taken account of the great emancipators of the 
human spirit in science and in the arts, of serfs and free towns- 
men, inventions and customs, the practical arts and the trade 
unions. The coordination of all social sciences may satisfy per- 
haps the present craze for survey or outline courses, and give the 
cultivated homo sapiens a “line” on social motives and actions, in 
place of politics that engrosses his attention, but barely give us 
the framework containing the sum total of human achievement 
and the principles of guidance for the future. A faith like Dr. 
Barnes’s is rooted too much in determinism, in the postulates of 
the natural sciences. We know too little about the mainsprings of 
human action in order to prefigure and predict and control, under 
a social environment ever changing and shifting, ever creating 
new forms, divisions, class attitudes and conflicts. The behavior 
of groups is too much an indefinite integration of feeling, instinct, 
habit, and intelligence. Therefore, while we should and do at- 
tach significance to intelligence and will, it is unscientific to go 
the whole length of determinism as though reason alone dominated 
human thought and action. At best we have in the social sciences 
not a synthesis but a compound, a conjunction of principles by a 
process of lifting from each specialty such factors as have scien- 
tific validity and sufficient integrity to provide a rational account 
of social processes. The old conventional history of kings and 
battles is no more, and so-called “new” history is not new; still, 
old or new, history and the other social sciences have no clear-cut 
coordinated discipline of “the genesis of civilization as a totality.” 
The excavation is there, not the building—not the plans evcn— 
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and no one can guess what shape the building will take, let alone 
play the determinist in assuming that the structure is already 
here to house and give comfort to bewildered mankind. 

As a determinist Dr. Barnes too readily accepts the possible 
uses of a synthetic social science for purposes of explanation and 
forecasting. He accepts behaviorism as the new revelation and 
hastens to the conclusion that the biographical writing of yester- 
day is next to worthless as an interpretation of personality, be- 
cause it does not go beyond passing events, beyond the narrative 
method. Granted the insufficiency of steel engravings and cast 
figures, is the effort to explain great men as frustrated souls and 
fit them into abnormal psychological molds of greater validity? 
Is the patter of glandular biographers in the exploration of human 
personality less irrelevant than the unadorned narrative of yester- 
day? It is amusing and pathetic to listen to the obvious discoveries 
of the so-called scientific biographers, to read the cackling of 
intimates, to hear the shouts of naive satisfaction as they stum- 
ble on ‘unsuspected glands in the Gladstones, Tennysons, Poes, 
Catherines. It is time to be sane, time to grow up. All human 
souls are frustrated, in some degree. Even benighted myth- 
worshipping stands for a truer social need, represents a truer 
human instinct, provides a better clue to social processes and 
group behavior, in this intractable universe where few succeed, 
than the intimacies of men revealed, the skin torn away, the glands 
exposed. Meantime, history and biography will be well-written 
or dull, competent or incompetent, biased or inclusive as a picture 
of the past, refusing to be judged by one standard of truth or 
achievement. 

E. M. K. 





State RIGHTS IN THE CoNFEDERACY. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 290. 

“Died of state rights” is Dr. Owsley’s epitaph for the late 
Confederacy. We have been habituated to other histories, other 
romances ; we have been taught to believe that Our Boys in Gray 
were undone by superior military forces, by the blockade, superior 
industrial and transportation equipment. Dr. Owsley does not 
deny the importance of these factors, but he contends that the 
failure was chiefly due to the spirit of autonomy and the dis- 
trust of central authority, to the practice of States’ Rights when 
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men and resources should have been mobilized for war. This is : 


a heavily documented little book, and every statement in it is 
traced to authentic and authoritative sources; a scholarly book by 
a Southern historian now teaching at Vanderbilt Unitversity. 
A few examples will do. Thus, at the outbreak of the strug- 
gle the Confederate government had only 190,000 stand of small 
arms, whereas the various states of the South owned 350,000 
stand, and insisted on keeping them. Thousands of volunteers 
had to be turned away, reducing the potential fighting strength 
of the army by 200,000 men in the early months of the war, 
The organization of “home guards” cost the Confederacy an- 
other 100,000 men. Meantime President Davis and General Lee 
were vainly pleading with the states to pool their common re- 
sources. Even food and clothing had often been denied at critical 
moments. President Davis is authority for the statement that 
Governor Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia, withheld supplies, and 
appointed nearly 15,000 officers to his home guard. The States 
systematically obstructed the Confederate government, insisting 
on the right to exercise control over the troops, and obstructing 
the impressment of supplies. North Carolina did not let the 
central government have a yard of cloth from its cotton mills 
for any except North Carolina troops. The theory of state auto- 
nomy upon which the governors acted, in the face of a powerful 
enemy, ended in the final surrender of an army, barefoot and 
ragged. At that very moment Governor Vance of North Caro- 
lina had shoes, blankets, tents, uniforms, in the state warehouses— 
enough uniforms “to give every man in Lee’s army two apiece.” 





Tue True Stevenson: A Stupy tn CLariricaTion. By George S. Hell- 
man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. 253. 


THe Works or Rosert Louis Stevenson. Soutn Sea Epition. New 

York: Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 

There have been partial clarifications in the past, notably by 
John A. Steuart and Clayton Hamilton, but Mr. Hellman de- 
livers the worst blows to the Stevensonian myth held up so long 
for public adoration. What emerges after these many excursions 
is not R. L. S. in his velvet jacket and prim dignity, but one more 
human, a man who often saddened the hearts of his best friends, 
who lived loosely in his youth, whose religious inheritance was 
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knocked into unorthodoxy by experience in life, a “frustrated 
protagonist in the fight to free literature from the manacles of 
narrow morality.” His worshippers acclaimed him for his strug- 
gle against physical illness, and ignored and tortured into mis- 
shapen images his greater struggles in the arena of the human 
spirit, The new study of clarifications before us is not a biogra- 
phy in the strict sense, but a series of studies aiming to restore 
the story of Stevenson’s youth, the incidents of his family life, his 
struggles with unfaith, his love for Fanny Sitwell, his relations 
with Mrs. Osbourne at Grez, the quarrel with Henley, and par- 
ticularly the baneful influence of Mrs. Stevenson on his life and 
art. 

Some of these discoveries rest on conjecture, and some have 
been admitted by friends of the dead author. But Mr. Hellman 
succeeds in marshalling a new mass of documents, poems sup- 
pressed, letters altered or omitted, all out of idolatry or for pru- 
dential reasons. Stevenson was prevented from drawing on all 
his experiences because a Victorian wife who loved the marvelous 
and clairvoyant enforced reticence ; thus a novel written in the early 
eighties around the life of a street-walker is alleged to have been 
destroyed by Mrs. Stevenson. Hellman says, “I have in my files 
a document showing that Mr. Colvin had indignantly related the 
story of how Mrs. Stevenson had insisted on the destruction of 
the manuscript.” Mrs. Stevenson appears to be the arch con- 
spirator, but she has found willing accomplices in her son, Lloyd 
Osbourne, in the official biographer, Graham Balfour, and in the 
editor of the deceased author’s letters, Sir Sidney Colvin; while 
Henry James, Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, and William Archer 
maintained a silence knowing the truth all the time. Mr. Colvin 
“allowed himself to be dictated to in a manner that is not the 
right manner . . . committed acts of omission so opposed to a 
vital delineation of Stevenson’s life and character that it would be 
hard to find a parallel,” and Hellman cites many instances in 
support, declaring that no one “will ever know the full extent of 
the liberties taken by Sir Sidney Colvin with Stevenson’s corre- 
spondence.” Thus Mr. Hellman puts the author’s friends on the 
defensive, the friends who disfigured him in the image of the age. 
Modern readers will be grateful to Mr. Hellman for his work of 
restoration, for removing the ugly plaster and whitewash from 
the figure of Stevenson the man. 

—4— 
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In the same year we also have the appearance of a complete 
and unabridged pocket edition of Stevenson’s works, as nearly 
definitive as now possible, in thirty-two small clear-printed yol- 
umes, well-made and ridiculously cheap. Many of the letters 
have never appeared before in book form, also new critical re 
views, additions to the Silverado diary, a few new stories and 
other fragments, a new play, “The Hanging Judge,” and, above 
all, nearly two hundred pages of poetry rescued from obscurity, 
The old prefaces and introductions are retained. Osbourne, ina 
long introduction to the opening volume, throws light on some 
phases of Stevenson’s thought. Thus, he hated materialism and 
the bourgeoisie; he was one of the first feminists; he held ad- 
vanced views on social reform, and declared that the middle classes 
are hopelessly antagonistic to human advancement with their 
hypocritical moralities and intolerable attitude toward life and 
letters. The new edition endears him to us more, now that we 
can perceive his personality for ourselves. The whole truth is 
still unknown, but posterity will find in these little volumes all 
that is essential—his boyish buoyancy of spirit, his sanity, his 
healthy adventurousness. Posterity will judge him through the 
medium of his art and thought. And this is as it should be. 

W. E. H. 





Poets AND THetrR Art. By Harriet Monroe. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1926. Pp. 301. 

“Poetic Rhythms,” the last section of this collection of essays, 
chiefly editorial, I shall recommend to young people who, either 
as readers or as writers, feel curious about the technique of 
poetry. In the article on the “Rhythms of English Verse,” Miss 
Monroe has given me what I never could get from Professor 
Saintsbury or Professor Alden: a description of the structure of 
poetry that at once reveals a clear design and leaves unspoiled my 
own ear’s spontaneous interpretation of the lines. By the use 
of musical notation, Miss Monroe satisfactorily accounts for the 
life-preserving variations and seeming irregularities, and makes 
clear the organic basis, in what we call regular poetry, and also 
in free verse. 

For the sake of the last section, I am glad that I didn’t perma- 
nently lay aside the book half way through the opening section on 
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“Poets of Today.” I have discovered two reasons—besides rather 
imperfect writing—why I found it an effort to keep at the book. 
Miss Monroe supplied the first in her own words: “that ruthless 
detachment required by the high standards of impartial criti- 
cism.” The woman, the poet, stands in unfortunate awe of the 
pretentious scholar. She strives, therefore, for judgments that 
are somehow wiser and truer than personal judgments. 


The second reason why some of Miss Monroe’s essays seem 
lacking in a distinguished point of view is her catholicity. She 
is, herself, one of the poets of today; she has assisted some of 
them to recognition; and she cannot bear to seem unfair to any 
of them. Besides, she admires various poets for various powers 
and qualities. And, though I think she overpraises Masters and 
is unduly impressed by Ezra Pound, she seems not to experience 
any moving realization that one or two living poets reconcile 
in themselves enough of the conflicting virtues, enough of such 
opposites as questioning and faith, to be superlatively important. 
She exemplifies the old truth that the kindness of ignoring great 
superiorities makes approbation vain. It also makes criticism, 
not only inadequate, but dull. There are so many peaks in the 
first stretch of Miss Monroe’s book that it bears the aspect of a 


rocky plain. 

And so, strangely enough, this sturdy, informed, intelligent 
champion of modern poetry, this fair interpreter of the charac- 
teristic rhythm and emphasis of many poets, this prophet of a 
finer freedom for poets that are to come, this daring challenger 
of poets to find beauty and romance in the actual, present, en- 
gineering world—ironically this poet-critic is more interesting 
when she writes of Chaucer and Langland, of Shakespeare, of 
Byron, and of Matthew Arnold than when she writes of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Marjorie Allen Seiffert. 

SIDNEY Cox. 





GataHap. By John Erskine. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

1926. Pp. 340. $2.50. 

Mr Erskine is engaged in a lifelong tilt against Quixotism. 
But much as he distrusts unpractical ideals, he likes to do the 
almost impossible. He has done the almost impossible in sev- 
eral ways in this novel. He has presented a philosophical criti- 
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cism of life in a story which cynical young flappers and senti- 
mental old men of the world will read with equal fascination, He 
has written a novel that seems full of action and passion, almos 
entirely in conversation. He has made that conversation wise 


and flashing and kept it convincing. He has successfully taken | 


a much-used theme of old romance to present a vigorously realis- 
tic attitude toward life. And in making the old characters ip 
the legendary situation develop that realistic view he has ex. 
emplified the superior romance of a life spent under complex, 
mundane, actual conditions, in an effort to put exacting concep- 
tions of love, fairness, and truthfulness into action. 


The comparison between Mr. Erskine and Mr. Cabell seems | 
inevitable. Both treat sex frankly, and with full recognition of | 


its animal aspect. But Mr. Erskine doesn’t think it is unavoid- 
ably a hoax. Both go to the remote past. But Mr. Erskine 
doesn’t go to find a richer glamor. Both are devotees of romance. 
But Mr. Erskine has more hope of romance, starting where we 
are now. Mr. Cabell makes us pause and admire his lovely prose. 
Mr. Erskine keeps our imaginations so engrossed we have no 
thought of style. Both are artists, without any over-simple 
proposals of saving men from misery. But Mr. Erskine believes 
some genuine happiness is attainable. 

All the main characters in the story, especially Lancelot, the 
first Elaine, Guinevere, and Arthur say awfully good things. 
They seem very witty, chiefly because they are every little while 
very clear-headed, and daringly expressive of real insights and 
real desires. But they are all foolish enough to be human. And 
at the end Lancelot, the sanest and most sensible of them all, is in 
a quandary. He has lost his self-respect. And he wants to 
know of the priest to whom he is confessing whether it was more 
right of him to refuse the solicitation of the White Elaine (and, 
judging by the event, bring on her death) than to yield to the 
first Elaine and so make possible the son, Galahad, whom the 
clerics were regarding the hopes of the times, or to have a hap- 
piness with Guinevere which, in spite of its mixture with misery, 
was the most glorious experience in the lives of either of them. 

Mr. Erskine is rather completely acquainted with life. He 
doesn’t pretend to know what to make of it. But he thinks it’s 
rather fun on the whole to use all your powers, including disci- 
plined intelligence, to make the best of it. 

Srpney Cox. 
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THe OuTLOOK FOR AMERICAN Prose. By Joseph Warren Beach. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 280. 


The bright attractiveness of this volume with its neat green 
jacket, its well-spaced print, and its ample margins, is appropriate 
to the fresh and lucid essays it contains. It is good fun to read 
the witty and sympathetic comments of a lover of great prose 
upon the leading prose writers of his time and country. And it is 
pleasant to be convincingly invited to books one has hitherto 
passed by. So is it to have an unparticularized distaste backed up 
by a fair exhibit of selected fatuities and flaws. 

Mr. Beach appears to think that much ambitious prose of his 
contemporaries comes short of excellence, and that very much 
good prose is disappointing, because the writers have not had 
adequate instruction under such as he, And I believe he’s right— 
unless (and this is a grave doubt!) his wide and various acquain- 
tance with books, both old and new, and his somewhat too rever- 
ent veneration of the masters of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries would make him a disabling or a merely 
exacerbating influence on original spirits. Under his instruction 
young writers might become too self-conscious. 

His own writing, at any rate, is humane, distinct, and always 
alert. It is sophisticated, but by no means jaded; disciplined, but 
not in the least cowed; distinguished, but not deliberately dif- 
ferent. He is at the same time playful and earnest. And though 


“he delights in subtle shades and exquisite discriminations, he is 


robust. He is not afraid to be uncertain, and yet he has the 
courage to declare unsanctioned preference and to deliver unam- 
biguous auguries. 

Doubtless a good many readers will take satisfaction in dis- 
covering what such a writer has to say of Gamaliel Bradford and 
John Dewey, of Dreiser, Mencken, and Sherman, and of Ander- 
son, Kreymborg, and Cabell. 

SipnEy Cox. 





THE Money Box. By Robert Lynd. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1926. 


The fact that Mr. Lynd is a popular and successful essayist 
indicates to me either that readers praise what they have been 
taught to accept, or that we like to keep company with an in- 
offensive, clever mind even though we can anticipate it. 

For my part I’m tired—almost at starting—of extortionate 
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essays. It exasperates me to see a witty man reach out at random 
and pluck down a safe subject, and then, having said a witty o 
wiseish thing or two about it, continue saying things about jt 
until there is nothing obvious or dexterous left to be twisted oy 
of it. Such cheerful and pertinacious toyings I call extortionate 
essays. 

The only thing left to say is the dangerous, or dynamic, thing. 
And such things would spoil the pose of the unseriousness such 
essayists delight to affect. Give me essays that are skittish anj 
casual and full of exceptions and anti-glimpses as you please: 
but let them be none the less experiences that befell the author's 
imagination, and let him stop when he has disclosed what did 
befall. 

SIDNEY Cox, 





Les FLeurs pu Mat. The Complete Poems of Charles Baudelaire. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Piaget Shanks. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1926. Pp. xiv+277. 

Of all the translations from the French that have appeared this 
year, the book under review is perhaps the most significant. Mr. 
Shanks is not the first to present Baudelaire to English readers, 
As far back as 1886, or perhaps earlier, Lafcadio Hearn pro 
posed to give a translation of the Petits Poémes en Prose and 
inserted the prose poem, The Favors of the Moon, in his essay, 
The Supernatural in Literature.’ Stuart Merril, in 1890, did into 
English four of the poems in prose and incorporated them in his 
book, Pastels in Prose. Mr. Arthur Symons translated several of 
these poems in prose as well as of the Flowers of Evil and pub 
lished them in English periodicals. The Flowers of Evil have 
been translated and published in book form by three Englishmen} 
F. P. Sturm, Cyril Scott, and Guy Thorne (pseud. of Ranger 
Gull). Mr. Shanks, an American, is the first to present to 
English readers the complete poems of Baudelaire. 





*Reprinted in his volume, The Interpretation of Literature. New York, 
1915. 

2Poems of Charles Baudelaire, Sel. and tr., with a study, by F. P. Sturm, 
London, 1905. 

Baudelaire: The Flowers of Evil, tr. into English verse by Cyril Scott, 
Esq., London, 1909. 

Baudelaire, His Life, by T. Gautier. Tr. and with Selections of his 
Poems and Letters by Guy Thorne. 

The editions issued by Brentano’s in 1919 and in the Modern Library and 
the Appeal Pocket Series need not be taken into consideration for the 
reason that they are not original translations. 
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Mr. Shanks as well as his publisher should be congratulated 
upon the courage they have shown in bringing out an unex- 
purgated edition in English of Baudelaire’s poems. It is indeed 
hazardous to present to the Anglo-Saxon world a bouquet of 
Flowers of Evil: the poet’s morbidity and neurosis are too alien to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind. But Baudelaire cannot be overlooked in 
any appreciation of modern French literature. Maurice Barrés 
has said that “Baudelaire has written a hundred verses that no one 
had written before him.” In the opinion of Maurice Rostand, 
“the first and veritable appearance in France of a personal lyric- 
ism dates from the Fleurs du Mal and Mon Coeur mis a nu.” 
“All French poetry,” writes Mr. Arthur Symons of Baudelaire, 
“has come since his time out of the Flowers of Evil.’ Baude- 
laire’s influence is not limited to his own country. He has not 
been without his disciples in the Anglo-Saxon world. Swinburne 
and Huneker owe their swayings toward the Satanic to the author 
of the Flowers of Evil. Swinburne has written a deep apprecia- 
tion of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal and his poem, The Supreme 
Evil, God, was composed under the influence of Baudelaire’s 
poem, le Reniement de saint Pierre. 

Baudelaire holds an especial interest to Americans on account 
of the great love he had for our Edgar Allen Poe and the genius 
with which he transplanted the poems and tales of the American 
writer into French. 

MAXIMILIAN RupwIn. 





Epwarp Everett, OratoR AND STATESMAN. By Paul Revere Frothingham, 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1925. Pp. X, 495. 

The subject of Dr. Frothingham’s biography died sixty years 
ago and the younger generation of to-day scarcely knows of his 
existence. Yet Edward Everett, who lived in an era of famous 
Americans and in the golden period of our literature and of our 
oratory stood, in his contemporaries’ estimation, as one of the 
foremost among them. He began a distinguished career as pro- 
fessor at Harvard and later became its president. As a teacher 
he was the idol of Emerson, who thought his influence “almost 
comparable to that of Pericles in Athens.” Everett was indeed 
a type of scholar unusual in America, well-rounded and many 
sided. In addition, he had among his countrymen, an unequalled 
acquaintance with Europe and with international politics. In 
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due time his political life became no less prominent than his 
scholastic, for he became secretary of state, ambassador to Eng. 
land, governor of Massachusetts, and senator from that commop. 
wealth. Finally, he was one of the foremost orators in the age 
of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Seward, and Lincoln. 

To all of these aspects of his hero, Dr. Frothingham doe; 
ample justice, for he is well qualified for the task by scholarship, 
and by long association with Everett’s relatives, friends, and 
environment. But what has chiefly attracted the reviewer, him. 
self a teacher of young men, is the remarkable chapter X, entitled 
“President of Harvard.” Harvard in the Forties “was hardly 
more than a high school,” and its atmosphere was still largely 
theological. The boys were required to attend prayers every day 
in the Chapel at six in the morning and at five in the afternoon, 
in addition to two church services on Sunday. Yet their spiritual 
health was such that Everett declared that had he known “what 
a sad state of moral confusion and degradation existed among 
the students, he would never have put his neck ‘into such a noose.’” 
Examples of riotous, brutal and disorderly conduct abound in 
this chapter on Everett’s presidency. Of course every trained 
investigator knows that cumulative illustrations cannot per se 
constitute evidence sufficient for any general indictment or con- 
demnation. Yet it is piquant in these days of “flaming youth” 
to be told that at this supposedly godly institution “many of the 
class having become slightly boozy made somewhat of a noise at 
prayers”; that most of the fires at Cambridge were attributed to 
the incendiary activities of the students; that the students tried 
to blow off the roof of the library, and sadly damaged the chapel 
by another terrific explosion; that former President Quincy's 
ears “became so accustomed to rowdyism at night that he com- 
plained on moving into Boston that he could not sleep because of 
the unearthly quiet of the streets. In Cambridge there had been 
a bonfire in the yard nearly every night.” 

The book is not only good biography, it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of our country for the period 1820-1865. 
Everett was a great traveler and his pen pictures of the eminent 
personages he met and conversed with in Europe—Goethe, Louis 
Philippe, Joseph Bonaparte, Queen Victoria, Carlyle, to mention 
only a few—are a feature of the book. 

S. L. Ware. 

University of the South. 
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LETTERS OF MEMBERS OF THE CONTINENTAL Concress. Edited by Edmund 
C. Burnet. Volume Two, July 5, 1776, to December 31, 1777. Wash- 
ington: The Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1923. Pp. LXXIII, 638. 
This is the second of a series of six volumes, the first of which 

was reviewed in the January-March, 1923 issue of the SEWANEE 

REVIEW. 

Dr. Burnet’s first volume brought the publication of the Letters 
down to July 4, 1776, “the period,” as he himself says, “to which 
the maximum of attention has been directed and which has been 
most largely illustrated already by the publication of letters.” 
But in the eighteen months covered by the present volume much 
is virgin field, particularly for the year 1777. “Taking the volume 
as a whole,” writes Dr. Burnet, “fully half the materials found 
in it appears now, it is believed, for the first time.” Foremost 
among the new material is a series of about fifty letters to Joseph 
Trumbull, commissary-general of the Continental Army for 
stores and provisions. Another valuable document, now for the 
first time in print, is the Notes of Debates of Congress kept by 
Secretary Thompson for July 24-29, 1777. Among other sources 
from which new materials have been drawn are the Diary of 
Benjamin Rush, Thomas Burke’s “abstracts” of debates, Henry 
Laurens’ letters, the letter-book of President Hancock and the 
Gates papers. We can only barely allude to some of the very 
interesting problems on which new light is shed by these Letters. 
The conduct of the war is chief among these. We find that not 
Congress but rather a blind fear of the states for that bogey, a 
standing army, should be blamed for the failure to establish a 
regular and efficient army early in the struggle. Another great 
subject illustrated during the period with which this volume is 
concerned is the framing and adoption of the Articles of Con- 
federation. The shrewdness of French adventurers in obtaining 
commissions in the American Army from Franklin and Deane; 
honest old John Adams’ caustic comments to Mrs. Adams on the 
“Jesuitical” conduct of the Pennsylvania Quakers and many more 
items of interest will be found in this collection. 

Dr. Burnet’s preface and Mr. Matteson’s index are admirable 
as guides. 

S. L. Ware. 

University of the South. 
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Tue History AnD Prospects or THE Soctat Scrences. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Harry E. Barnes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925, 
Pp. 534. 

This is a symposium by ten authors, some of the contributions 
being uneven in conception and performance, some exceedingly 
competent, fair, even brilliant. But as a collaborative enterprise, 
with the majority of the studies standing for nothing more than 
brief accounts of the development of the various disciplines, un- 
integrated in their totality, the book does not fulfil the editor’s 
opinion that the articles possess “an immediate practical value for 
the solution of concrete social problems.” Few social students will 
agree with the editor’s premise that the social sciences stand ready 
to yield principles for the planning, control and direction of human 
affairs ; moreover, of what use are the findings of the social sciences 
if “there is not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any individual 
in any act or thought from birth to the grave”? There can be 
no thinking, planning, willing, achieving, “better and saner types 
of conduct” if there is no freedom of choice. It is a case of the 
metaphysician in Mr. Barnes swallowing the scientist; patience 
routed by a ruthless yearning for social salvation. 





Tue Basis or Ractat ApjustMENT. By Thomas J. Woofter. New York: 

Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 258. 

Let us grant from the start that the discussion is free from 
hysteria, ill will; that it is the best summary of the present status 
of the negro and the problems of inter-racial codperation. But the 
study is not entirely frank. Educated negroes will cry out that 
they have a harder burden to bear than their ignorant, shiftless 
brothers, that the South is putting the negro down because of his 
color—without malice of course, that they are not moving in life 
as citizens, that segregation is stamping them as unfit. This book 
is full of great silences and omissions that trouble thinkers on 
population and social justice; however, tinkers with reform that 
does not go beyond sanitation, better housing, playgrounds, fair 
treatment in courts, will be satisfied, feeling that the dragon of 
amalgamation has been laid to sleep by the be-a-good-neighbor 


specific. 
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Some Cycies or CatHay. By William Allen White. The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1925. Pp. 96. 


A provocative little book with a title that suggests romance, 
not the subject of these essays bathed in sweat and blood and revo- 
lution; a bracing book to read in these days of emergent political 
tyranny and social cynicism. The author discusses the three 
major cycles of American history, naming them, inaptly, I think, 
the Revolutionary Cycle, the Anti-Slavery Cycle, and the Populist 
Cycle, as parts of one great democratic groundswell; changes are 
marked by conflicts and wars; but the modern spirit is trium- 
phant, and humanity is left standing on the brink of a “larger 
destiny.” All this is very rousing, especially when the Anglo- 
Saxon is riding the democratic wave, yesterday as well as today. 





1825-1925—A Century or Sturenpous Procress. By Joseph McCabe. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 


We envy the author his great faith in the possibilities of science 
and invention coming to heal all our wounds, all conflicts ; we envy 
him the simple wonder with which he beholds the age of science 
and machinery, the most glorious of centuries in human history ; 
we are fascinated by his beautiful worship of his science-god; so 
fascinated indeed that we will show no baseness of motive in ask- 
ing for a definition of a few terms, like “progress,” for instance. 
No, let’s leave The Most Wonderful Exhibition on Earth, wonder- 
ing and well-mannered. 


Essays in Economics. By E. R. A. Seligman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1925. Pp. 394. 


Professor Seligman has brought together in this volume some 
fugitive papers and contributions in the fields of economic theory, 
history of economic thought, and problems of economic policy. 
The articles, extending over a long career of teaching and scholar- 
ship, come from scientific journals, government reports. etc., and 
are fortunately marked by terseness and clarity of exposition. 
There is nothing in them of that longwindedness so characteristic 
of reports. 





We. By Eugene Zamiatin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 286. 

The author of this novel has reduced the civilization of ma- 
chinery to its ultimate logic, and the jest of the matter is that it is 
the work of a scientist and engineer, a man once busy with ice- 
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cutters, steam-engines, refillers. It is a grand satire of the ulti- 
mate utopia, in which human beings are adjusted to the precision 
of machinery, and society is manipulated by the Well-Doer and 
the Bureau of Guardians. Men are numbers. The problem of 
the individual no longer exists. Poetry is a State Service, not 
the whistling of nightingales or the amorous whisper of waves, 
Is the, new life successful? A few “numbers” have an inkling of 
the existence of imagination among the ancients, and their curi- 
osity introduces the note of wistful speculation. D-503, the 
builder of the machine, the Integral, for communication with dis- 
tant planets, develops the disease of the soul,—creative imagination 
and vague desiring. He is almost drawn into a revolt against the 
Well-Doer by a rebellious woman, 1-330, who has rediscovered the 
ancients. But the Guardians in good time discover the seat of 
fancy in the brain, and by a simple operation on all the numbers, 
revolution is thwarted, and the Great State is saved. The author's 
style is cubist, grim in its humor, crisp and terse, like a piece of 
machinery. And there is pathos and terror before the infinite. 





Tue PuiosopHy or Lapor. By C. D. Burns. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 1925. Pp. 123. 

The central theme is that English liberals of all classes and 
professions are at one with the labor movement because its direc- 
tion is right, because it is civilization-conscious, clearly seeing that 
economic reality is as wide as civilization. Of these matters the 
conservatives are ignorant—by their works, by their defence of 
the “diplomacy of property,” and by their pride of privilege. The 
author pictures the economic insecurity of the masses and insists 
upon “the immediate possibility of a real revolution.” He is con- 
fident that it is near, that it would be harmless, orderly, wise, cul- 
tural. Students of revolutions in the past and eye-witnesses of 
contemporary upheavals will smile at the easy optimism and beau- 
tiful confidence of the author. Are the brutalized factory hands 
and vulgarized clerks capable of wise and orderly action? 





Tue Treat or Leisure. By George Barton Cutten. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1926. Pp. 163. 
Leisure, once the possession of the few, is now the property of 
the many. Is it a menace or a blessing? One way of winning 
interest and adherents to a course of action is by painting the al- 
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ternative darkly. This is Dr. Cutten’s method. He is no social 
obscurant, fearful of what hours of leisure might do to factory 
hands and shop clerks. He begrudges no one the dearly-won 
moments from needful but dull toil. He accepts the need and the 
promise of leisure for the masses. But as an educator, he de- 
mands to know what use is made of it. He is stirred by our “un- 
limited, unorganized, unled, and uncontrolled leisure,’ and pleads 
for a new education for adults. And there the book ends. The 
reader is curious to learn first how widespread leisure is, among 
what classes, ages, sections, sexes of our population. No truly 
adult education can be developed without these preliminary facts 
at hand. At present adults are drawn into time-killing pursuits, 
stirred by propaganda, drugged with canned entertainments. See- 
ing the problem is not sufficient. What’s wanted are specific cul- 
tural measures for specific ends. We need a particularized study 
of leisure and adult education. 


American Economic Lire. By R. G. Tugwell, T. Munro, R. E. Stryker. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1925. Pp. 633. 

There is hardly another discipline in which theoretical generali- 
zations are more meaningless, deadly, for beginners than econom- 
ics; hardly another subject where conventional dialectics persists 
so long in the face of stores of historical data and experience. It 
is therefore a pleasure to turn the pages of this delightful volume 
—so excellent a piece of bookmaking—slowly, to enjoy its many 
charts, diagrams, tables, cartoons, and so gradually become con- 
scious of the great panorama of the world we call our own; the 
world of cities, slums, farms, markets, railways, banks, trusts, 
social movements. The method of the collaborators is that of 
observation, experimentation, weighing of data, without previous 
bias of premise. It is practical in the sense that life is more than 
prosperity, and industry more than go-getting business, and ex- 
perimentation more than revolutionary change. 





Essays on Revicion. By A. Clutton-Brock. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1926. Pp. 172. 


This posthumous book, unfinished as it is, increases the reader's 


interest in the man and his thought. Haltingly, but alertly, the 


essays picture his struggle towards a philosophy of religion inte- 
grated with, not apart or hostile to, the modern spirit. The ap- 
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proach is through the esthetic judgment and the sense of beauty, 
He sees matters of faith as practical, simple, human issues, con- 
vinced that the writers of the sacred books were men dealing 
with problems that our modern world has to deal with. All great 
art and all religion are to him inspired. He writes not from 
a sense of reaction to conventional solemnity, but from a sense 
that religion is essentially spontaneous, an expression of the de- 
light in beauty and zest of living, that Christ is the supreme poet 
and master of the life of beauty. “We ought to learn it (the 
Bible) at school as the Greeks learned Homer, and to be able to 
quote from it without any false shame and without suggesting any 
controversy about theological matters.” 





Tue Necro anp His Soncs. By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1925. Pp. 306. 
The authors have a dual objective, to appeal to lovers of negro 

song and to social students. The book is only secondarily a col- 
lection of songs, for the authors seek a knowledge of the race 
and its problems through the medium of song. We have here a 
wealth of material,—religious, social, and work songs, and the 
ideas presented in these three groups are analyzed in separate 
chapters. As sociology the book lacks in completeness and in 
interpretation: because the authors have excluded “a great mass 
of material because of its vulgar and indecent character.” As 
song material, it lacks the wildly sweet spirituals, and it omits 
the tunes, which are more typical than the words. Still the authors 
are to be congratulated for their diligence, their sound learning, 
their enthusiasm. Theirs is the best collection so far for the lover 
of folklore and song. 





Tue Book or AMERICAN Necro SpirituaAts. Edited with an introduction 

by James Weldon Johnson. New York: The Viking Press, 1925. Pp. 187. 

Spirituals are something of a fad these days, and this book is 
admirably designed to satisfy the public taste for words and 
melodies. It is a unique hymnology. It has an excellent intro- 
duction by Mr. Johnson, who claims immaculate African birth 
for the spirituals. He brings no real proof and is apparently 
oblivious to the facts established by other students of the subject 
who have detected in them the influence of European tonic chords 
and harmonies, and the influence of American revival hymns. 
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Still many airs and rhythms have the hot, impatient, racial pulse 
in them; the jungle chant accompanied by the drum; some show 
the influence of communal feelings, others are clearly the im- 
provisations of black troubadours of slave days. It is a wonderful 
book, and the musical arrangements are carried out with skill and 


taste. 





Tue PsycHotocy or Human Socrety. By Charles A. Ellwood. New 

York: D. Appleton and Company, 1925. Pp. 495. 

The influence of recent psychology is almost completely chang- 
ing the contents of sociology. It was once historical, but it no 
longer seeks to interpret social life from the standpoint of any 
particularism,—history, or economics, or geography, or imitation. 
Now it seeks to understand life synthetically. Dr. Ellwood has 
here an eclectic volume, in which he sought to bring together the 
various hypotheses—biological, environmental, psychic, cultural— 
and fuse them into one; where they don’t fuse, they stand some- 
what shamefacedly side by side. It is, therefore, no system of 
sociology, but a review of sociological theories, the author’s criti- 
cisms forming the only distinctive contribution. As a college text, 
or even as a volume for the layman, it is a splendid work of 
present-day social psychology. 





Tue Present Economic REVOLUTION IN THE UNrtTep States. By Thomas 

Carver. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. 270 pages. 

Dr. Carver believes that it is hardly decent for a good American 
to be calm, and write dispassionately, these times; he hopes that 
“there is not even a hint of pessimism” in the tone of his book. 
The attitude is frankly non-scientific, although the public has a 
right to expect sober detachment from its economists. The 
“revolution” the author describes is the process of diffused pros- 
perity, wiping out the differences between capital and labor and 
establishing a “balanced industrial system” under which all es- 
sential functions are about equally compensated. He finds the 
evidence in the growth of savings, workers’ investments, and labor 
banks. The figures are accepted on their face value, without cor- 
rection. Social scientists who look to their tools and materials 
first, and care less about taking a political or moralistic attitude, 
would not deny the increased consumption of comforts in America, 
but would surely refuse to see it as a revolution in our life, in 
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the absence of any significant changes in social-economic atti- 
tudes fundamental to the traditional institutional order. At best 
one can only say that America is becoming a vast bourgeoisie. 





ANTHOLOGY oF ANCIENT EcyptiAn Poems. Compiled by C. Elissa Sharpley, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925. Pp. 91. 


A small, precious volume, unpretentious in appearance but valu- 
able to the lover of religious poetry and the student of compara- 
tive culture. Unlike the Indians with the ceremonial songs in- 
voking and supplicating and conjuring abstract forces and spirits, 
the Egyptian attributes to his divinities the qualities of human 
life—mercy, love, resignation. He is therefore nearer to the 
Hebrew, the wisdom poetry of Solomon, the religious exaltation 
of David. The thought of the Egyptian has the same stem as 
the thought of the ancient Hebrew, and as such, this little volume 
offers the means of comparative study. 
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